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(OBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY ~ | NEW YORK 


WINTER VACATION? 
9 


of course! but where 


WORLD CRUISE OF THE BELGENLAND... largest, 
finest liner that has ever circled the globe. Sail westward from 
NewYork Dec. 20 on a gorgeous, 133-day itinerary, the result of five 
years’ experience in round-the-world cruises. Turn cosmopolitan 
and crowd a lifetime of exciting sensations into 19 vivid weeks. 
Sample the flavor of the world’s most glamorous cities, each ut a de- 
lectable season — with arrival in Europe in April, for Spring sojourns. 
Cruise operated jointly by Fed Star Line and American 
Express Co. $1750 up, including complete shore excursions. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES by White Star Line 
---46 days. Revel in its old-world charm and twentieth century 
sophistication. Vivacious Naples and silent Pompeii— the hoary an- 
tiquity of Egypt and the savoir faire of 
Monte Carlo! The itinerary covers also 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, the Holy Land, Syracuse, etc. 
Sailings from New York: 8. S. Lauren- 
tie, Jan. 9 and Feb. 27; 8.8. Adriatie, 
Jan. 18 and Mar. 8. First Class $695 up; 
Tourist Third Cabin $420 — both includ- 
ing complete shore program. 


HAVANA-NASSAU-BERMUDA 
CRUISES by the Red Star liner Lap- 
land. 11 days. Here’s the short, stimulating 
trip for the tired business man, the weary 
society matron, the debutante who wants a 
change. Liberal stopovers. If you are going to 
Bermuda, you will welcome the opportunity 
of visiting Havana and Nassau. Fortnightly sail- 
ings from New York Dee. 28 to Mar. 8. $175 up. 


RED sSTAR LINE 
WHITE JTAR LINE 


ENTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


For full informatien address No. 1 Broadway, 
New York; 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
460 Market Street, San Francisco; our offices 
elsewhere or authorized steamship agents 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 
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OPERATION- 


INCE 1926, Colonial pilots, Colonial 
planes, have flown over a million miles 
in passenger and mail transportation. 


In developing commercial sky lanes —in 
making the AlRway a recognized mode of 
travel — Colonial is a pioneer. Colonial 
planes fly Air Mail Route No. 1, for which 
the first air mail contract was awarded by 
the government. 


Colonial, operating more than 2,000 miles 
of organized airways, is a unit in the Avia- 
tion Corporation, on whose combined air- 
» ways, more than 20,000 miles are flown 
EY daily. 


Colonial pilots are air-wise, seasoned, cxperienced. Colonial air-liners 
tri-motor 14-passenger, combine luxury, speed and safety. When you 
travel Colonial, a great organization speeds your journey, brings you on 
schedule time to your destination, makes every provision for comfort 
and convenierce in the air and on the ground. 


COLONIAL ATRWAYS 


/ Z fo } P 

Newlork Solon 
Two trips daily each way in luxurious tri-motor cabin liners. Bus trans- 
portation to and from airports included. Comfortable armchairs—steward 
service, including light refreshments en route—Magazines and stationery 
provided. The de luxe air-line of the east — Flying time, 1 hr., 45 min. 
ee ou Transport, Inc., 80 Federal St., Boston — 270 Madison 

ve., N. Y. 


Mea lork Montiel Dufulo Sro 


Daily service each way, via Albany 
—cabin planes. 4 hrs. to Montreal. 
Canadian Colonial Airways, Inc. 


Twice daily over Niagara, in cabin 
Sikorsky Amphibions. 45 minutes 
each way. Cvlonial Western Air- 
270 Madison Ave., New York — _ ways, Inc., Rand Bldg., Buffatu— 
Mé. Royal Hotel, Montreal. Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 


Colonial flies the Air Mail from New York to Boston, 
Albany, Montreal, Buffalo and Cleveland 


Colonial Flying Service 


—in the territories served by the Colonial Airways, maintain 
flying schools and distribute Fairchild, Fleet and Piteairn 
planes. Complete maintenance, repair and service facilities 
are operated at every important airport on the Colonial 
System and special charter and passenger flights are carried 
out to and from all recognized airports. 


(Write or Phone Nearest Office for Information or Literature) 
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4 of the whole civilized world. 


he zew Fourteenth Edition. 


Uhis zew Britannica immediately takes its 
lace as the one pre-eminent American 
work of reference—the last word in en- 
‘yclopaedia perfection. 

_ Never has there been assembled to- 
“zether in one enterprise such a wealth of 
earning as is represented by the 3,500 
a ~ vuilders of this great temple of knowledge. 
rien 


uw 44 the universities, a// the learned pro- 


yw eons all the great industries, all the 


1 | Knowledge for All 
BP tis a law library for the lawyer, a medical 


ligest for the doctor, a universal history 


of all the arts and sciences for the average 
‘eader. 

» Here is “the cosmos between covers.” 
“The whole whirling universe is brought 
ithin your grasp, obedient to your hand. 


Nothing is too profound to baffle it, and 
i nothing too familiar to escape its inform- 
| ng touch. And on every subject it speaks 
with the same finality and authority. 


All the World's 
Treasures of 


| Art and Illustration 
(¢ Among the many new features that will 
ee 


stonish and delight everyone who turns 
ese pages is the wealth and beauty of the 
lustrations. This feature alone marks a 


| Three years of intensive effort—the co-opera- 
+ion of 3,500 of the world’s foremost authorities 
'— the expenditure of more than $2,000,000 
pefore a single volume was printed—these are 
nerely a few high lights in the preparation of 


The Last Word in 
Encyclopaedia Perfection 


ail this Coupon TODAY | 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


Note these facts 


Cost More Than 
$2,000,000 


Over 15,000 
Superb Illustrations 


Greatest Knowledge 
Book Ever Produced 


Written by 3,500 of 
the World’s, Most 
Eminent Authorities 


Remember—this is a new book. 
Only a small amount of text— 
material which could not be 
improved in any way—has been 
retained from previous editions. 


tremendous advance. All the world’s treas- 
ures of art and photography have been 
laid under tribute to adorn and illuminate 
the text. 

“The most exciting book of 1929,” as- 
serts a leading critic, and 
the whole world is echoing 
that verdict. 

This is a Britannica year! 
Here is your opportunity 
to join the thousands who 
will buy this new edition, 
now, while it is new—fresh 
from the presses. You owe 
it to yourself to learn fur- 


This Navona bookcase table, made of 
genuine Brown Mahogany, is included 
with every set of the new Britannica, 


Please send me by return mail, without any obligation 
on my part, your 56-page illustrated booklet describing the 
new Fourteenth Edition of the Britannica together with full 
information concerning bindings, low price offer and easy 
terms of payment. 


Name. 


Address... 


fins 2 SERS, CIE oe SE State... 
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ow First Published / 
A Completely New 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


EW in plan and purpose—entirely re- 
cast from cover to cover — the new 
Fourteenth Edition of the Encyclopaedia 
“Britannica is ready. This is the superb “human- 
}zed” Britannica which has captured the attention 


ther details regarding * * this magnifi- 


cent series of volumes. 


Extremely Low Price 


And due to the economies of mass produc- 
tion, the price is extremely low—the 
lowest in fact at which a completely new 
edition has been offered for two gener- 
ations! Easy payments, if desired—a de- 
posit of only $5 brings the complete set 
with bookcase table to your home. — 


Send for FREE Booklet 


We have just prepared a handsome new 
56-page booklet containing numerous 
color plates, maps, etc., from the new edi- 
tion and giving full information about it, 
together with full details of bindings, the 
present low prices and easy payment plan. 
We want you to have a copy free and with- 
out the slightest obligation. 

The demand is great — you should act 
promptly if you are interested in owning a 
set of the first printing on the present 


favorable terms. Just fill in the handy 
coupon and mail it today. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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ONE OF THE GREAT GATEWAYS TO ANGKOR THOM 
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i) «©THE WORLD'S LARGEST CORAL PARADISE 


A Wonders of Australia’s Great Barrier Reef—A Twelve-Hundred- b 
rY f Mile Network of Coral Islands—Miraculous ete f 
y PAS Flora and Fauna of Tropic Seas y (AS es 
MA ARN RY AR. 
Pa NS By A. D. ROTHMAN AVS Na 
‘ y HE fronded surf rolls and thunders on to penetrate the heart of this unique and, in ‘ J 
\ i) the white beach sands of a thousand the past, isolated universe that stretches for \ rh) 
MV) miles of coral cay, reef and atoll. Green, nearly twelve hundred miles through fifteen MN 
if yellow and red softened into myriad tints, degrees of latitude along the northeast coast 4 
he color a mysterious world where nature plays of Australia, from Lady Elliott’s Island off ih 
ja its endless symphony of call and cry, of inex- | Queensland to Bramble Cay near New Guinea. ji 
| at pressible strange life and wild beauty. This De Torres and De Quiros, sailing under the ae 
we ~A. is the Great Barrier Reef, an 80,000 square Spanish flag, were in 1605 probably the first BS 
SS, mile preserve, staunchly resting on the im- white men to solve the puzzle of the shoals ~~ Sa, 
prtal skeleton of the coral polyp and locked in by the defensive that fend the Great Barrier from the inquisitive adventurer. A 
izardry of the tropics. century and a half later Captain Cook, “that prince of navi- 


[For more than three hundred years brave men have attempted gators’, took his vessel, the Endeavor, through the maze of hid- 


| Photo by Capt..F. Hurley 
SUNSET ON THE GREAT BARRIER REEF 


magnificent archipelago of coral which has no equal in the world, the Great Barrier Reef stretches almost continuously for twelve hundred miles 
nlong the eastern coast of Australia. This gigantic network of islands, reefs, cays and atolls, once. one of the most hazardous sections in all the seven 
eas, was first navigated by Captain Cook in 1770. Today the dangers of the reef have been minimized. Its mazes have been sounded, measured 

i and mapped. Routes have been charted and vessels may traverse the danger zone in safety. 


MARINE LIFE IN A CORAL GROTTO 

The waters of the reef abound in varied, multicolored marine life. So vast is the population of these waters that scientists have not yet catalogued 
their wonders. The brilliance of the fish is amazing. Some are ultra-marine bodied with yellow fins; some black with a single electric blue stripe; 
some of golden and azure-spotted brown; some are covered with arabesques of green, red, blue and yellow. 
familiar herring and mackerel to such strange aquatic monsters as the horned ox-ray which measures twelve feet across its expanded fins and clams 
ten feet long weighing a ton. 


den reefs and submerged islets—not without shipwreck and 
torture, however—to escape ultimately into deep water by a pas- 
sage which he characteristically named Providential Channel. 

Darwin and Agassiz were among the great scientific minds 
baffled by the secret of the coral’s building. Sir Edgeworth 
David, noted geologist, bored into the reefs for a depth of a 
quarter of a mile in an heroic 
effort to determine the Barrier’s 
complex nature, only to abandon 
the task in face of insuperable 
difficulties. 

And finally, De Rougemont in 
1898 seized the world’s imagina- 
tion with his celebrated hoax 
concerning his experiences in 
Australia’s tropical waters, de- 
scribing man-capturing clams 
that he had seen in imagination 
and sea-racing turtles jockeyed 
by himself—all tales fathered by 
vague rumors infiltrating into 
London of the astounding sea 
life of the Barrier Reef. Yet, 
even before De Rougemont’s 
own death in 1921, all that he had apparently fabricated so 
vividly was more than confirmed. The Great Barrier Reef is 
actually ten thousand times more arresting in its manifestations 
of life than even the fertilest brain can conceive. 

For three hundred years, thus, “the world’s largest coral 


GIANT CRIMSON STARFISH 


The largest starfish in the world are found on the Great Barrier Reef. 
These creatures, colored a gorgeous crimson, measure fourteen inches 
across, 
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Photo by Capt. F. Hurley 


In variety the fish range from the 


paradise” was at best only a shadow in men’s minds. It 
enticing boundaries might be a thing of infinite attraction, bw 
the dreaded terror of a ship torn to shreds by jealous cora 
seemed a mental as well as a physical handicap against pena 
tion, The modern spirit of adventure, however, ultimately over 
came the obstacle. ; 
First the geographer pave 
the way by sounding, surveyin 
and charting the vast labyrin 
of coral strewn waters. Ther 
the scientists moved on to the 
scene—and now the resolut 
travel-entrepreneur has followe 
with his well-arranged pilotage 
his endless variety of suitable 
vessels, and his considerable re 
sources at the command of th 
traveler who seeks the extraor 
dinary. ; 
Three scientific undertaking 
that of the Great Barrier Ree 
Committee of Australia in 192 
the Pollock Expedition of 192 
and the British Scientific Ex 
pedition of 1928-29, have played the most important part in um 
locking this marvelous natural treasure to the world. They Ié 
the way in showing that months could be spent in this Ede 
with fewer hardships than are demanded of the week-end camp 
elsewhere. The path is now open even to the tourist—not 
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IN THE GRYSTAL PALACES OF THE SEA 


Photo by Capt. #. Hurley 


he camera is powerless to evoke the crystalline brilliance and color of the submarine wonderland. To this picture the imagination must add the 
tramarine green and turquoise tints of the coral and the opalescent hue of the water. To these beautiful fish the scientists have given the somewhat 
wrmidable names of chaetodous and tetradachmin. Their form might have been designed by a Chinese carver, their color, stolen from the pigments 
’ the Japanese artists. Some idea of the multitudinous and fantastic forms assumed by the living coral may be gathered from specimens seen here. 


ention the practised nature-loving traveler. All this has oc- 
irred within the last five years, and the Great Barrier Reef 
day beckons, as once it warned off, the ubiquitous seeker of 
it-of-the-way places. 

The shore line of Queensland stretches north and south with 
ft and ingratiating beauty, sometimes toned by mists, and 
ways changing with each slow- 
oving hour. The hills come 
»wn to the water’s edge, where 
e ocean at comparatively shal- 
w depths covers the Australian 
‘ontinental shelf”. At the 
iter fringe of this “step”, the 
‘ean bottom becomes precipi- 
us. Here builds the coral in 
le warm, pure, unmuddied sea. 
eep down it began, this small 
rop of “animated jelly”, sting- 
g to death and swallowing 
hole the million animaculae 
at floated near, and depositing 
e lime found in its prey around 
s own tender tissue. 

Then the living coral polyp 
ed and left its minute bones 
}a foundation upon which its descendants might likewise build 
it had done. Thus through thousands of years great chains 
 semi-hollow and semi-porous strata were formed. Into these 
‘ifted the ash and debris poured into the sea through: endless 
res by the continent to the west. Bird, wind and water brought 


A FIGHT TO THE DEATH 
This giant crab is engaged in mortal combat with a conger eel. The 
crab won a difficult victory for the Reef eels are powerful creatures, 
possessing formidable teeth and a strange mechanism that paralyzes 
their enemies. 


seed of palm, mangrove, grass and flower, to sprout and grow in 
the warm sunshine, From the sea crept the beasts to wander in 
the groves and live their terrestrial existence. Ultimately man’s 
eye saw this magnificent product of elemental forces and then 
began his struggle to conquer it. 

Between the outer, or eastern, rim of the immense coral nexus 
and the Australian mainland 
there stretches continuously the 
“grand canal’, a smooth and 
placid body of the sea that will 
take the traveler calmly and 
peacefully from Sydney to 
Thursday Island, the center of 
the romantic pearl-diving in- 
dustry. Here he “coasts” on 
well appointed Australian steam- 
ers that ply the routes to New 
Guinea or the vessels of many 
flags whose home ports dot the 
seven seas. 

This is the de luxe way of 
seeing the Great Barrier Reef. 
In the absolute comfort of the 
steamer for which he booked 
either at Melbourne, Sydney or 
Brisbane, if he is proceeding north, or Yokohama, Shanghai or 
Manila, if his path lays south, the fortunate voyager turns his 
eyes east to view the splendor of the mountainous sea cascading 
into foam as it perpetually rolls upon the outward edge of the 
long coral strands. It is an intensely attractive picture., Never 
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THE GREAT TURTLES OF THE REEF 
Ponderous and unwieldy green turtles abound on the reef. 


by the heat of the sun without further maternal care. 
darkness to the sea. 


before has he seen such endless surf moving with such implac- 
able vigor and roar. His senses are held entranced. 

Yet nearer to him lie the lagoons, rainbow tinted and rippled, 
and broken by the white, brown and sometimes vivid red, yellow, 
green or blue of the coral islets. They shimmer in the sun. Their 
palm trees wave in the light breeze and their air is thick with 
birds whose rookeries they guard so well. A maze of intricate 
sea passages winds through these coral gems, and there ply the 
lonely Japanese luggers gathering pearl shell, trochus, and 
trepang or béche-de-mer, that flavorous marine delicacy whose 
chief market is China, or some native canoes on the hunt for the 
turtles they harpoon. 

Still, this is not all that demands the. voyager’s wrapt attention. 
Between the inner and outer areas of the “grand canal” a proces- 
sion of mountainous islands, forested and laced 
with fine streams and dazzling beaches con- [| = “ae 
tinuously swim into his view, while the vessel un- | 
der him winds through fiords and bays and deep 
blue channels. He may be stirred with a strange 
nostalgia, for these islands are a haven for wan- 
derers. 

It is a matter of easy decision to visit them. At 
Cooktown or Port Douglas where the coastal 
steamers put in, arrangements can be made for 
chartering a variety of small vessels for a tour of 
the entire chain that stretches for several hundred 
miles, from the Keppel Islands in the south to 
Lizard Island in the north. Only standard semi- 
tropical camping equipment and ordinary supplies 
—all obtainable in the two towns—are needed. 
Rod and gun assure a prodigious food supply— 
for the sea runs with every variety of edible fish 
and the islands themselves carry a fauna similar 
to the adjacent mainland. All in all, this would 
be camping de luxe and but a variant of modern 
travel comfort. 

It is the coral wonderland itself, however, that 
calls to the travel-adventurer. Here the under- 
taking is slightly more ambitious—yet not diffi- 
cult or too strenuous—and the rewards are unique. 

A number of towns along the Queensland coast 
from Brisbane to Thursday Island are excellent 
jumping-off places. One can ask for and receive 
government aid. It is a fairly open road. 

Fixing on a definite place, depending partic- 
ularly on the season—the Australian winter is 


About November the female 
comes to the beaches of the coral islands and digs a hole with her flappers in the dry 
sand above the high-water mark. Here she buries a quantity of eggs which are hatched 
The young escape under cover of 


The latter has a ground color of pure white. 
black; the wings and tail are dark gray; the bill is yellow. 
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possibly the best—say, Bundaberg or Cairns, g 
is able to make plans for an exploration of @ 
coral domain. It may be for a week or for 
month or for longer, it may be a party of twog 
a party of fifty. There is the camping equipmem 
the commissariat, the necessary auxiliary launche 
and pilotage. Two important items that regua 
special attention in the case of a protracted sm 
on the coral islands are a regular supply of img 
water and refrigeration for perishable foodstuim 
for the first is not obtamable on the Reef and@ 
second is one of those modern necessities of 
tropics. Interestingly enough, fresh water 
comes one of the most expensive items of 
undertaking for it must be brought by boat fram 
the mainland or the coastal islands. A new kamm 
of oil lamp refrigerator, already used with succes 
by Barrier Reef parties, has solved the othe 
problem. 

The party may go by rail or boat to Bundabemm 
two hundred miles, or Cairns, a considerable 
ther distance, north. These are definitive ponil 
of penetration of the Reef. The Capicom @ 
Bunker group oi islands in the southern port 
of the Barrier and numerous cays m its mid 
area, are choice spots for beginning this enti 
entry into a new sort of world. Twelve hours 
launch from Bundaberg or Caims will take om 
well within the core of the Barrier. 

Here truly one enters within the charmed are 
of coral and lagoon, and the sea is literally dotte 
with the tiny islands, each a naturalistic Paradi 
Numerous dolphins escort the visitors to anchor 
age and flying fish and “ship jack” celebrate a landing under perm 
fectly ideal weather conditions. That the green of the tall trey 
and the exquisite coloring of the water are overpowering wii 
their beauty is quickly felt, for one is up with the dawn, 
even in the night the magnificence of tropic skies continue 
mark themselves upon the senses. 

At dusk the mutton birds, the noddies, the gannets and 
terns arrive in winged phalanxes, crying strangely like cats, anti 
seemingly nest for the night. But all through the dark hou 
they move about in their hundreds of thousands, calling on them 
human visitors, and wrangling noisily about their own affairs. Ij 
one sense this prodigal bird liie—the Reef herons, the gulls} 
and the frigate birds that seem to hang pendant from the skies} 
are more aloof, less inquisitive—is a welcome to the Barrier. 
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SOOTY TERNS IN FLIGHT 


Terns, noddies, gulls, herons and a number of more exotic tropical birds nest on the 
reefs and fly shrieking above the surf. The sooty and crested terns are the most familiar. 


The crown, crest, legs and feet are jet 
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One wakes early to find the air aglitter with birds: ‘the 
tallic black drongo shrieks as the bully of the jungle ; sun birds 
the flame trees; the weaver, a soap bubble of black opal, its 
e all flame and fever; and the fig trees, in their season of pur- 
e fruit, gay as a theater with fruit pigeons—green, gold, purple 
d maroon”. One “hears the honey birds calling in the palms. 
d waders crying plaintively along the coral strand, where in 
ese winter days sunshine warms the sea, and a southerner, 
sing his eyes, might believe it was summertime” 

And the sea invites to the bath. Literally from one’s tent 
trance one may spring into a deep blue pool, calm and un- 
iffled, to throw off the semi-tropical langour of “these winter 
ays”, and come out to dry off on the w hite clean beach. 
Correct dress on this island is shorts,and khaki shirts, for there 
€ no mosquitos and no noxious insects on the Reef. After 
reakfast, parade of this island is in order. It is so small that 
» twenty minutes one can walk all around it—but it would take 
yventy years to see all that wealth of strange life that inhabits it. 
The fisherman and fisherwoman are here in their element. The 
*ss ambitious may wander to a nearby lagoon to throw out a 
and fish-line and catch emperors, coral cod, mackerel or sweet 
ips. These fast-biting, handsomely colored and delicious deni- 
the sea may weigh twenty pounds or more, and the 
yaters are full of them. 

The more ambitious can go out for the day in the launch to 
ake half a hundred kinds of battlers of the sea. Gropers, some 
{ them running to two hundred pounds in weight, and kingfish, 
ix feet long and in excess of one hundred pounds, parrot fish, 
jatrramundi, the skate and the horned ox-ray are the better 
mown game fish that await rod and reel. Yet nothing like com- 
jlete knowledge exists of the fish that can be baited off the Bar- 
ier Reef. The real enthusiast would here be casting his line on 
ruly virgin waters. 

The lagoons and pools are spots of intense fascination for 
those who like to see ocean life at close quarters. Here in the 
shallow water lies a giant sea anemone, nearly motionless. Bril- 
iantly colored little fishes and tiny prawns, lively redtailed mid- 
sets, dart in and about the great animal, for it is their refuge in 
time of danger. Struggle for life among the coral is as ceaseless 
and implacable as in the jungle—and at the first noise these 
little fellows dart to the shelter of their host “like a handful of 
rainbow flakes scattered by the wind. Tiny things painted by 
nature as brilliantly as she paints tropic butterflies, these coral 
reef fish are fascinating and tantalizing, for they will not stay 
one second to display their beauty, half-guessed and gone again” 
—in the words of one of the scientists at present on the Barrier 
Reef. 

In a quiet channel in shore there is a sober meeéting.of the clan 
of sea urchins with black spines as long as knitting needles. A 
lone and lazy sky-blue starfish moves slowly about the gather- 
ing that seems housed in a grove of glove and lady’s finger spon- 


Photo by W. Boardmiea 
CLUSTER OF SPIKED SEA URCHINS 


The sea urchins of the Reef bristle with veritable spikes, some of which 

are like knitting needles a foot long. These spikes serve a double pur- 

pose: they serve as a protection against their enemies and as limbs by 
which they move about on the floor of the sea. 


1] 


Photo by Capt. F. Hurley 
SUBMARINE LANDSCAPE 


The living coral has all the lavish colors of the tropics and a bewildering 

and fantastic variety. Madrepore in great violet bunches; staghorn corals 

in variants of brown, green, yellow and lilac; brain corals shaped like 

skulls with curious cerebral markings; asteroids or star corals; the giant 

anemone and its galaxy of sea stars; cup corals, convoluted and long 

stalked; and masses of organpipe coral—these are but a few of the 
species found in the crystalline waters of the reef. 


ges growing in the vivid hedges of coral. Limas, rose-red 
mantled molluscs, with a fringe of red tentacles, swim by, “clap- 
ping” their shell valves. Coral crabs color the adjacent sands, 
brilliantly marked sea serpents glide swiftly through the waters 
on all sides—fifty-three species of that animal have already been 
listed on the Barrier—great conger cels, with formidable teeth 
and electric mechanisms for shocking their enemies to death 
swirl by, and even momentarily a sea eagle may swoop down to 
seize one of the smaller of these sinuous beasts. 

Dudongs—sea cows—sport in the nearby shallows and feed 
on the sea grasses. Whales blow not far off shore. Great tur- 
tles—the green, the loggerhead and the hawksbill—burrow in the 
sand of nearby coral islets to lay their eggs. Béche-de-mer, dark 
and slug-like, lie in the moist puddles. Green sea-snails scurry 
past, for all the world like hares. 

Fire-fish, resplendently oriental beasts with poison-discharging 
spurs; painted spiny lobsters that burrow in the coral; cuttlefish 
that change color like the chameleon and spout ink into the faces 
of their enemies; great clams that snap their shells together to 
make the water boil; myriads of sea-worms, black or bright or 
iridescent; loricates or chitons, ‘like brooches, clinging to the 
rocks; carpet shark and leopard and tiger shark that hunt their 
prey in all sorts of water, and sucker fish that ride free in close 
attachment to these monsters—and everywhere shells of un- 
believably brilliant blues and greens, purples and browns, dotted 
and marked with gold and emerald—all these are to be seen if 
one looks. 

Then the coral! It is not that white or pinkish even-grained 
thing that one sees on old-fashioned strings. Here in the warm 
clear sea water, the living coral thrives in such magnificence of 
color and form as to leave one breathless. 

In greatest abundance one finds the staghorn coral, sometimes 

(Continued on page 42) 


THE TEMPLE OF ANGKOR VAT 


© By Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway 


The temple of Angkor Vat is the supreme achievement of the Khmers and one of the architectural masterpieces of the world. This magnificent edi- 


fice, completed sometime in the twelfth century, stands within a moated park about a square mile in area. 


Vat the construction of the pyramids was a task of minor importance. 


which surpasses this temple of a vanished race. 


THE GLAMOROUS MYSTERY OF ANGKOR 


The Builders of Cambodia’s Mighty Temples—Some of the Achievements 
of the Vanished Khmers—The Obliteration of a Great Oriental Civilization 


By RAYMOND FULLER 


T won't be long now. Not many years before every traveler 
I who can muster the ducats will be able to get to Angkor 

in the depths of Cambodia and behold there what is the 
world’s most splendid mystery. Aloof and ingenuous Bali now 
receives her guests in hundreds. You can now travel from 
Cairo to the Cape without missing a meal or wetting a foot. 
There is train service to Ur of the Chaldees, Babylon and 
Nineveh: “regular, luxurious service with dining cars and sleep- 
ers,” the posters say. French motor lorries can carry you to al- 
most any spot in the western Sahara. 

But Angkor is still a virgin travel-land. “The world’s most 
splendid mystery”—this I can say who have visited most of the 
burial places of mankind’s decapitated history. There are 
numerous spots where history has been beheaded, cut off, killed, 
ended—the Buried Cities of Ceylon, whose existence was for 
over a thousand years forgotten; Boroboedeor in Java; 
Yucatan’s mighty civilization completely lost until a few years 
back ; Easter Island in the east Pacific, which is probably the tip- 
end of a sunken continent, holding colossal monuments. How- 
ever, none of these ruins surpass for wonder and surprise these 
which are being revealed by the forest clearings in far-inland 
Cambodia. Aside from the supreme perfection of the Taj 


Mahal, there is nowhere such triumphal architecture, there is 
nowhere such evidence of human capability, as at Angkor. The 
race which once flourished here created at several places in 


Indo-China astonishing cities, some of which have doubtless | 


not yet been located and others at which no attempt at exhuma- 
tion has been attempted. But at Angkor is the flower of them 
all. 

The Khmers: whence did they come, whither did they go? 
Two questions which the wisest of archeologists may answer 
you by guesses. Good guesses, mind you, for there is material 
visible roundabout sufficient for a dozen theories. Yet there is 
a third query which neither books nor remains can satisfy: how 
to account for that blazing genius in conception and execution 
such as built the ruined city of Angkor Thom—in an agricul- 
tural empire—hemmed in, even then, by jungle—tormented by a 
malignant climate—bereft of all access to the sea? 

The Cambodia of today is a trembling vassalage of France; 
yet France in all her glory never produced such an architectural 
wonderland as was spread here nearly three hundred miles from 
the ocean in jungle-smothered Cambodia. The Cambodians of 
today are as puny, impoverished, illiterate and ambitionless a 
population as one would wish to dominate under ‘colonial 


Compared to the building of Angkor 
In richness of ornamentation and sculpture there is no building in the world 


are the legitimate 
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mandate.” If such 


descendants of the 
Khmers whose 
rich culture dis- 
tinguished Angkor 
forever, how can 
their decadence be 
accounted for? 

The _ baffling 
vagueness of all 
that is known of 
the Khmers can 
be realized from 
the words of one 
Gimetnte= | Parsee 
scholars of Asiatic 
history. Professor 
Banerjee has writ- 
ten: 

“All that we can 
really ascertain at 
the present time 
concerning the 
Khmer civilization 
is that it flourished 
and came to full 
fruition before its 
subjugation 
by China; that the 
Chinese dominion 
ended before the 
conclusion of the 
tenth century of our era, 
though it had a nominal and 
more or less formal existence 
for more than three centuries 
later; that Angkor and the 
other towns of Cambodia were 
occupied by the natives of the 
country well into the four- 
teenth century, although by 
that time the civilization of the 
Khmers had decayed, their 
arts would appear to have de- 
clined, and the number of their 
subjects to have dwindled. It 
further seems probable that 
some time in the fourteenth 
century the ancient buildings 
were deserted.” 

Angkor Vat—a temple—a 
world wonder. Angkor Thom 
—a metropolis —a _ historic 
miracle! These and _ other 
ruins in the Angkor area at- 
test that here was performed 
the most astounding stonework 
of human beings on the earth! 
These superlatives are neces- 
sary, for they are true. Some 
“Oriental Michael Angelo,” of 
whom no personal syllable re- 
mains, wrought glory here in 
stone. The Temple he dream- 
ed is a masterpiece. Yet, others 
of his caliber built thus over 
four centuries! The bas-reliefs 
which have been copied and 
reproduced in art books in all 
languages were not planned or 
completed until generations 
after his death—indeed this 
pretentious and ambitious 
scheme of bas-relief was never 
quite carried out in full before 
the death sentence fell upon 
the race. Angelos cannot speak 
if there be none to hear! Such 


TERRACES OF SC 


on the te 


DANCERS AT ANGKOR 


Cambodian dancers often give performances amid the ruins of Angkor, 
continuing a tradition that is centuries older than the sculptured figures 


mple walls. 


BS 
STONE 


Its fagade five times as wide as the cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris, its central tower more than 
two hundred feet high, Angkor Vat is built from stones which were probably hauled from a dis- 
tance of forty miles and in some cases weighing as much as ten tons. 
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J geniuses sprout 
trom cultures and 
leave greater cul- 
tures behind them. 
There must be 
wealth, power, 
vigor, tools, com- 
petent labor to 
carry (ou t such 
building plans as 
geniuses draft. 
Granted that the 
Khmers migrated 
east from northern 
Burma or eastern 
[md ta... Cas the 
scholars guess), 
about the time of 
Christ; granted 
that they fetched 
with them the arts, 
the crafts, the 
knowled ge, 
of Hindustan; yet 
where did such 
learning abide 
during five to 
eight centuries in 
tH. Se 4 -t Heal e 
Canaan? Seeming- 
ly cut off from 
the parent land by 
The River People 
along the Menam (the Siam- 
ese, their final conquerors) ; 
too far from the sea to receive 
foreign cultural contacts from 
any save China on their north- 
ern borders; these people, the 
Khmers, groped out for gen- 
erations an _ agricultural 
destiny that demanded no 
learning and no artistic power. 
Then, like a new star in the 
sky, their dark genius took fire 
and blazed through six hun- 
dred years of architectural and 
theocratic grandeur. Who, 
what lit that flame? In the 
middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury the superb capital fell be- 
fore the Siamese barbarians— 
and a torch was plunged in 
water. The Khmers’ light went 
out. The capital was abandoned 
like an accursed thing to the 
writhing jungle’s tortures, and 
to monkey, bird and _ lizard. 
Was it that the aristocracy, 
the priesthood, the elite, were 
wiped out by conqueror or by 
rebel, and did all knowledge 
therefore cease from _ that 
hour? Did the kernel of the 
civilization mysteriously mi- 
grate elsewhere? No record is 
sure. Not one structure since 
in all Indo-China attests a 
heritage of that ability which 
had made Angkor first among 
contemporary cities. 

What was at Angkor? 
Greater than.Greece? Greater 
than E gy pt? Babylonia? 
Assyria? Rome? Carthage?... 

Angkor Vat took a century 
to make—it is not quite 
finished yet. Outside its two- 
and-a-half-mile wall sweeps a 
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moat two hundred and twenty yards wide! Two magnificent 
causeways, one east, one west, bridge that mighty moat; the 
latter is the main approach—it crosses eight centuries. Let us 
pause at one end a moment in the year 1929. Look, there are 
live elephants, feeding among the lily-pads! . . . Description can- 
not cope with the airy majesty of that pile—yonder a quarter- 
mile distant—rising far above the gate-pierced wall ahead. Nor 
can words paint the time-toned, lichen-neutraled color to which 
it has all been subdued. Even photography falters... . 

Now we will walk on. We pass between symbolic seven- 
headed cobra hoods surmounting balustrades, and between 
symbolic lion-monsters before the roaring cobra heads. The 
gateway, as a frame for what stands deeply beyond, expands 
as we near it. And is this before us only a gateway! In partial 
ruin, the triple-entranced barrier, of the same motif as the Vat 
itself, foreshadows something of the revelation awaiting us at 
the end of the avenue within. Three towers crown the three 
entrances—the side ones for elephant entry—and these, as well 
as the porches, terraces, lions and serpent heads, the many 
balustrades, which surround the imposing gate-plaza, are every- 
where carved in arresting bas-beliefs. Now the avenue 
straight to the temple front lies before us. That gray fane 
there—is it man-planned and man-made? is it pagan? is it 
divine? Did Indra’s Chief Architect himself order it, as the 
legends declare? But surely some perennial God of Beauty 
was, and is, worshiped there! 

We surfeit our eyes. Four conical towers, like titanic tiaras, 
on its top enclose a higher central tower. Two of lower base 
and lower summit lead one’s gaze upward from left or right 


Pde 


stroyed, but originally there were fifty-four on each parapet and a total of five hundred and forty about the five gates to the city. 


century Angkor Thom was probably the largest city in the world. 
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to the two hundred and twenty-five feet culmination. Ruin has_ 
been at work there, but at work as kindly as ever its master 
Time will allow. Nothing of appreciation has been lost thereby. 
We realize we are looking at a type of architecture new to us. © 
M. Louis Delaporte, famous French authority, confirms our 
feeling: ; 

“Created by a blending of India and China, purified and en-~ 
nobled by artists whom one might call the Athenians of the Far 
East, this art, which is the finest expression of human genius to ~ 
be found in Asia, differs from the calm conceptions of Greece ~ 
and Egypt.” : 

And Jeannerat de Beerski in his book “Angkor, Ruins in Cam-— 
bodia,” has this to say: 


“The Khmer possessed the imagination of the Gothic worker, 
the gift for harmonious charm of the Greek, the power of the 
Renaissance craftsman and the prodigality and wealth of ideas 
that can only exist in the East. All periods and schools are 
juxtaposed, intermingled and grafted to unite in the most lively 
and fertile of styles.” 

There have been very few books written about Angkor and ~ 
the Khmers. Perhaps four in English. Most of them are in © 
French, and only three that I know of have been translated into ; 
our language. Last year an American journalist visited there, 
tarried and absorbed the spirit of the place and delved into the 
wilds roundabout. Out of it came a book (“The Four Faces of 
Siva”). I feel I must quote Robert Casey’s closing words: 


“Sunrise on Angkor Vat... . 
“The sky is hot now behind the towers. The mists are lifting 


THE GREAT STONE SERPENT OF THE KHMERS 
The balustrades flanking the entranceways to Angkor Thom are unlike any monumental sculpture in the world. 


B y i ; : 1 The giant body of a multi-headed 
cobra of stone is supported by a long line of squatting gods about eight feet high. Today many of these giants have crumbled away or been de- 


In the ninth 


In extent and population it was the size of Carthage at the timae of its fall; it was 


as large as Rome at the beginning of the Christian éra. 
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DESTROYED BY THE JUNGLE 


At the very heart of the ancient metropolis of Angkor Thom stand the decaying ruins of the Bayon Temple, antedating the temple of Angkor Vat 

by at least two centuries. A central tower, one hundred and forty feet above the ground, rises amid forty lesser towers, all carven with huge heads 

of the destroyer, Siva. Most of the lions, gods and nagas which adorned this superb building have fallen and crumbled into dust, but the bas-reliefs 

along the galleries still unfold a brilliant panorama of Khmer life. This temple was intended to be the largest building in the Orient, and in 900 it 

robably was. It was built at a time when the Khmers were mere experimenters in engineering and architecture, but the sheer boldness of its concep- 
tion has seldom been equaled. 


from the lower galleries disclosing the silhouette of the temple ~- and the gloomier corridors are alive with the darting wings. All 
as vaguely unreal as an image on a shadow screen. The ghosts day they have hung by thousands in the crevices overhead. Now 
are/gone but their memory remains as the elephants their day is dawning. I sit on a terrace fronting the 
come plodding across the causeway. The vastness main temple entrance. I can see all five of the cen- 
of the pyramid seems to cover the horizon and for tral tiara-towers outlined against the fading sky. All 
this moment, at least, the Khmers are alive again. A at once I jump to my feet in amazement! What is 
purple shadow, cast by one of the eastern towers, that dark wavering plume of smoke emerging from 
deepens the shade on a central spire. And it takes the topmost stone window of the eastern tower. No, 
appropriately the shape of a question-mark. No not smoke—ba‘s! Hundreds, thousands, probably 
symbol—not even the linga of Siva The Destroyer millions, pour upward in a swirling funnel of flight. 
—could typify more clearly the soul of Angkor: Who As they attain a certain elevation, like an ominous 
were these people?” cloud scudding before a storm, they spread outward 
I have spent a six-hour vigil sitting among the courts and upward and make common course to the south- 
and towers of the Vat—from four until ten at night. east, to the Lake six miles distant, where they will 
The terrific heat begins to abate at four, an hour later feed and breed and do other bat-like things while 
the sunset starts making up for the denouement of a night alone inhabits the Vat. A veritable cyclone of 
tropic day. Reds, swarthy violets, furtive yellows bats. Creatures which are today sole heirs and ten- 
creep into the west above that jagged close-by horizon ants of the legacy costing so much human labor to 
line of the jungle. The richest tones are on the walls establish. To the final end that the spirit of that re- 
now about and above me, walls that have seen more ligion it set out to glorify has turned out to be the 
sunsets gather than white men have lived days in spirit of universal beauty, and the subjects that re- 
America. . . . After tremendous preparations for ligion was designed to impress and repress have sunk 
the pomp and splendor of requiem, the day dies —to a race of bats. Ghosts, avatars, of the restless 
abruptly, and before one is aware the purple uncer- Khmers, these million bats—such is the judgment of 
fainty of evening is softening and sanctifying yet the time! Though I have watched again and again that 
nore the vast labyrinthian towers, courts and terraces # = eastern tower at sunset, yet never have I seen that 
of this holy place of yesterday. Bats, whose petulant The thousands of bas- spectacle repeated. 
squeaking has increased in gradual crescendo with the re ee adorn Black night falls. Moths, beetles, bats, whirl and 
darkening dusk, are beginning to emerge here and (ct alah epehg astra eth through the innumerable apertures of tower and 


the finest artistic crea- 3 
there by twos and three from arches and doorways, tions of the Orient. (Continued on page 44) 
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SRS 
The rhinoceros 
horns and heavy 


armed cruiser among wild 


because of the heavy and unusual rains, has be 
gun to turn brown, and the whole camp area has the appearance 
of a wheat field ripe for harvest. In the acacias are 
brilliant green. Their | ; ful branches, their compact 
thorns and feathery thin shade that is welcome 
an appearance of friendly security, 

to masses of pale yellow bloom hiding en 

us thorn daggers. I often look at these trees 
ly there are many of them—and think how like 
P prawling apple trees in some ancient 
It is impossible for me to realize the barbed hostility 
are only benevolent shade, and the winds 
f the day and night through thei 


/ 
os 


c 


tirely their poison 
—and fortunat 

they are to the great s 
orchard. I 
of their spikes. They 
that blow for many hours of 


— » 


SR, 


A WATER-HOLE ON 


of the water-pans as the drought descends, 
habitants, fill their calabashes and bathe their sinewy black bodies, 
not great hunters, They employ their long, 


Pa 


TH 
On the Northern Frontier man and beast alike must combat nature in thelr searel | 
From the same water-holes where pirafle and 


TRAVEL 


BY THE WATER-HOLES OF NORTHERN KENYA 


Drama of the Desert Water-Hole— 
seant of Animal Life. 


e <aiit 


The parasite birds that feed ipom 


the rhino’s hide serve as danger 
signals when enemies approaéh, 


branches make 
Chis northern 
Frontier” 


music which is always sweet and soothing, 

Kenya—"“the Gateway to the Norther 
has a beauty that is wholly different from the offer 
regions through which we had passed recently, On all sides are 
mountains, Some, near at hand, are dark bluish green wifi 
dense forestation, Others, far away, are just great upheavals oF 
luminous opalescence, At sunset and at sunrise all the colors 
in the artist’s palette run riot everywhere, But beyond it gil 
and deminating the picture is the illimitable “blue.” This # 
Africa untouched, unmarred, 

| rise every morning at four-thirty, fortunate in seeing the 
passing of the night and in meeting the day more than half way 
Nothing in the world is more divinely precious than that early 
morning hour, The night suddenly fades, A faint glow in the 


east, ever increasing in extent and intensity, foretells the dawi 


» : saa 


PRON TIER ° 
‘The natives must dig deeper and deeper into the rt 


NOR TERN 


or wales 


ory drink, nomadic Samburw, the desert’s only native 1 


‘ The Samburu, living on the mille and flesh of thelr ealile, sheep and goats, ar 
easily bent spears of native iron only apainst an ooeasional Hon interested in their flocks, 
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last the indefinable radiance is crowned by the swift on- 
hing of a brilliant burning sun. It is then that the mountains 
eon amazing colors. The atmosphere becomes prismatic in 
while the veldt glows white as if covered with hoar frost. 
| sides are masses of white campanulates, which unfold at 
fight and bloom through the night, shriveled by the morning 
1, At dawn the wind, which has blown softly but steadily 
might, increases. Its crisp freshness makes me grateful for 
nel shirt and big neckerchief close under my throat, 

We leave camp before dawn and spend glorious hours collect- 
pon the veldt and in the hills, Between nine and ten the heat 
pproaching midday begins and increases steadily until about 
g though rarely, even in 
shigh temperature, do the 
dle breezes fail. 
Woemetimes we are able to be 


inch in our dining tent for 


ichottest hours of the day, 
ween one and three. About 
ize the power of the sun is 
wen, a brisk wind begins to 
i and we go out again to 
rwotk, We do not return 
ii after nightfall. Before 
B realize it, the indescribable 
oy of the sunset is upon us. 
sewhole circle of the heavens 
@ transformed by this most 
Mucndous miracle of the day. 
of sunset seems more beau 
fii than the last; and a9 the 
ih act of the day’s drarma is 
L.. { feel as if a curtain had 
fea softly dropped by gra 
$06 hands upon the unfathom 


CAKL AND MAKY AKVLIY WITH LUMBWA SPHAKMIEN 


‘Tonganyikes the lion hunt ie one of the 
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their pendant nests hung in the high acacias as close as the birds 
can crowd them, Winches, kingfishers, starlings, doves, join in 
the sounding chorus of the first hours of day. These bird voices 
continue in varying volume throughout the day, as their food- 
gathering permits, I always wish the songs were longer and 
more sustained—they are so sweet and brief. Hawks, cranes, 
vultures, kites, spur-fowl and guinea fowl add their harsh eries, 
They all flit from tree to tree among our tents, wholly unafraid 
and seemingly unaware of our presence, 

The sounds of the night are also varied and numerous, If 
I were only less tired physically or had in less depree this feeling 
of overpowering contentment, I would stay awake for one 
whole night, Then T eould ap 
preciate and deseribe them 
better, Dut | have persistent: 
ly this wonderful sense of bee 
ing at home after a long jout 
ney, J am sleeping in what 
seems to me a luxurious tent 
on 4 comforlible eanopied can 
vas cot, and yet T have a feel 
ing unbelievably similar to that 
I have experienced when lying 
on my blankets on a bed of 
boughs under a big sheltering 
spruce tree in my beloved Ca 
nadiin Rockies, ‘The glorious big 
white moon slreams over me in 
my wide-open tent and 1 seen 
to be close to the blue dome 
through whieh i slowly moves, 
‘The soft medley of erly night 
sounds lulls me to sleep, and i 
is Only when # hyena later on 
laughs hideously filly feet 
from my tent that I eome 


, 


1 i 


ib! mysteries of the world Vor the Lawnihwa tribesmen of 
idall that lies beyond, Iam  %UPrEIE Experiences in life, 
borbing something 1 have fin tune 


thad before and learning 
inh of Africa’s moods 
hough the changing hours of 
my African mornings are 


glorious past all 
hican evenings are 4 revelation and a benediction 


Vrom boyhood each Lumbwa looks forward 
{6 the time when he will reach the age of manhood and take part in a 
When a hungry lion menuces their herds of eattle the chief 
details a wroup of men to hunt the enemy, They attack the lion with 
their long burnished spears usitig cowhide shields for proteetion 


deseription, 


climax, 


abruptly back into the African 
night, Tlalf & mile away, the 
stallions ina big herd of Crevy 
zebra bellow, jackals bark, a 
frightened spur-lowl in the 


tree above my tent squawks, and far away by the Musso Nyiro 
4 lion speaks, bringing the sounds of midnight to a startling 


jut the mystic charm of Africa is not for the eye alone, There 
eequal delights and fascinations for the ear, At the first faint 
immer of the dawn the voices of the morning begin, A little 
rosings softly in the acacia sheltering my tent, a timid, be 
nithing melody, Other lustier voices follow, The steel-llue 
aim 16 upon us, Our camp cock crows, The horn-bille begin 
he’ incessant calling to their little ones in their neste in the 
obw trees, The morning is filled with singing, chirping and 
witering. Weaver birds are sweetly vocal as they flutter about 


es 


‘Throughout one dark night, Mr, Akeley and I lay on the 


ground in the shelter of a thorn-blind near a waterepan to listen 


to the murmur and the elamor of the night, Tirst came the tiny 


pattering footsteps of the Crant’s gazelle as they struck the 
hard outer edge of the water-pan, and a seurry of wings from 
the night birds disturbed in wading the shallow pool, 
the clattering of many zebra hools, putting to rout the Granties, 
‘The deep harsh call of the Grevy zebra stallion was unrnistak 


Then 


A LONE SYONTINEL ON THE VIL? 
Jenite its apparent helplessness, the girafle tas managed to wirvive throughout countless centuries in a land of eruel and carnivorous beastie, The 


ittte’s unusual si 


t and hearing are ite greatest aids in the otrugyle for survival, 


At the fink suggestion of danger the creature rides rapidly 


he nearest acacia tree where his mots serve as protective coloration and give the effect of light anid shadaw, In outwitting the lion he mist often 


rely on his fleetness of foot. 


lf he is overtaken he stands an exellent chanee of killing the lion with a blow of his powerful loots 
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able. A half dozen oryx joined them and drank with them as 
amicably as they graze together in the same pasture lands. Each 
is well matched in size and strength and speed and_ striking 
ability, and consequently theirs is a complete understanding. But 
soon all these animals made off over the veldt and the noise of 
their drinking was followed by a different sound. We crawled 
to our two little peep-holes. Filling our clothing and scratching 
ourselves with thorns we peered out into the darkness. A huge 
leaden shadow was trampling the water-hole to a ruin. Pawing, 
snorting, gulping, guzzling—only one beast could be guilty of 
such actions. His footprints next morning confirmed our identi- 
fications. We had seen the bulky form of a rhino. As he 
rampaged about, a hyena set up his dismal yodel and the jackals 
tan barking into the night. 

At the water-pans many tragedies of the desert occur. A 
jackal kills a baby gazelle; a pack of hyenas pulls down a large 
antelope, for we have seen them sharing a freshly killed animal 
with no sign of lion-in the neighborhood. The lion himself 
takes Grant’s and Grevy zebra for his nocturnal meal. Morning 
brings the vultures to polish off the fragments and the dainty 
little sand grouse fly in to quench their thirst in peace. 

Unfortunately, a fortnight after our arrival at our desert camp 
the water-pans disappeared, and our thrill in fraternizing un- 
seen with the midnight folk was all too short. Thereafter, the 
animals traveled to the big river to drink. Separated from our 
camp only by the sand river, trails of elephant and the wide 
footprints of the lion told me of their passing while I slept. I 
am glad they passed. 

But the wild folk remained in great numbers on our veldt, and 
for many days I watched them and came to know some of them 
individually when we met. When, in our day’s work far afield, 
we continually crossed the trails of many denizens of the desert, 
Africa became increasingly enchanting. By far the most interest- 
ing of all this unspoiled family of the wild is the reticulated 
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giraffe, beautiful and graceful, frequently conspicuous, voiceless, 
mildly child-like in the expression of his eyes. What a mari 
that he, so unaggressive, has been able to survive. Here at” 
twilight we see a superb lone bull browsing on an acacia branch 
seventeen feet above the ground on the warming veldt; at sun" 
rise we surprise, not a quarter of a mile from our camp, a herd 
of nineteen—mothers, “totos’, maiden aunts and young bulls, 
They hear, undisturbed, the sound of our cook’s fry-pan break= 
fast gong. They merely amble off slowly at our approach; again 
we see at intervals along the way only mothers and babies of 
varying ages. Their size, their grace, their indescribable beauty 
of coloration, their unreality thrill me as nothing else has ever” 
done. They are in truth prehistoric animals which through age= 
long isolation of Africa from the destructive glaciation of the” 
northern world have been preserved here. Surely they belong” 
to an age long past, to a life long extinct elsewhere. ; 
And how does this graceful, harmless creature defend himself © 
in the environment of the carnivora? The giraffe has unusual” 
sight and hearing. At the first suggestion of danger when in 
the open he moves in great strides to the nearest acacia tree) 
where to our eyes at least, he often becomes completely effaced), 
owing to his protective coloration, for his spots give the effect” 
of mere splotches of light and shadow. But with the lion as) 
an enemy the giraffe must also rely upon swiftness of foot; and” 
if unable to outdistance his adversary, he turns, and when thus” 
at bay he stands an excellent chance of striking the lion to death” 
with his powerful hoofs. The female giraffes, more frequentl 
than not accompanied by their young, are constantly on the alert, 
feeding only at short intervals and spending more than half 
their time in watching intently for enemies. It would be in=¥ 
teresting to know just how they save their young from attack] 
Certain it is that the young are fleet and have endurance, which 
seems to be true of all young vegetable-eating animals. I have™ 
seen one calf, only slightly disturbed, run with its mother a dis-7 
,. 


A SUPERB SKIN 


This is one of the magnificent skins secured by Carl Akeley for the Water-Hole Group at the American Museum of Natural History. Preparing the 

skin of the giraffe is one of the most difficult jobs known to taxidermy. The work must be done rapidly because of the large amount of water which 

the skin contains and the consequent tendency to disintegration and “the slipping of the hair”. As soon as a square foot of skin is removed salt must 
be rubbed on both sides for the extraction of water. Even under the best of conditions skinning a giraffe is a Herculean task. 
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BROWSING AMONG THE ACACIAS 
riraffes must be constantly alert, feeding at short intervals and gazing about intently for signs of danger. In addition to all its other handicaps— 
its long neck, stiff legs and awkwardly proportioned body—the giraffe can make no sound to frighten its enemies or warn its distant comrades. 


Bases 5 


Y" NOON-DAY REST FOR 'A RHINO MOTHER AND HER CHILD 


ike so many other animals that inhabit hot countries, rhinos sleep during the greater part of the day. In the cool of the evening or even during 

he night they forage about, for the herbage, shrubs and leaves of trees on which they feed. These huge creatures are dull of sight and hard of 

1earing, but they possess’a.remarkably acute sense of smell. The rhino mother keeps scrupulous watch over her little one. If her anger is stirred 
she will charge any living thing. 


natural camouflaging. 


Unlike its cousin, the horse, the zebra has never been satisfactorily domesticated. 


cess. 


tance of two miles at the rate of fifteen miles per hour. The 
lion, though swift at the outset, is quickly winded and often 
loses his quarry. Furthermore, in regions of abundant game 
the lion feeds on antelope, which are both more numerous than 
the giraffe and more easily obtained. 

Here in grassy pockets we come upon herds of oryx, the 
fabled unicorn of ancient times, whose spear-like horns show in 
vivid contrast to his gray bedy. Sometimes a lone bull stands 
sphinx-like in the shade of a thorn tree; 
again, they mingle with the zebra herds 
in groups of twos and threes. Twice I 
have seen bands of sixty—bulls, cows and 
fawn-colored totos, whose pretty. gentle 
faces remind us of little Jersey calves. 

The oryx has two methods of defense. 
His long, spiked and powerful horns, often 
measuring thirty-six to forty inches long, 
he uses in charging and striking; his 
speed in running is great. One can 
search the gray veldt with glasses and 
will frequently pass over an oryx stand- 
ing in the shadow of a tree. Sometimes 
appearing like a spot of light, sometimes 
like the shadow, his gray, black and 
white markings aid largely in his protec- 
tion. 

Almost every time I look off into the 
sunlit slopes above a tree-lined nullah I 
see Grant’s and Grevy’s zebra. Like the 
oryx they vary in the numbers of animals 
herding together. Only occasionally a 
stallion grazes far away from his herd. 
Yesterday one decided to run a race with 
the heavy motor truck I am compelled to 
drive in this collecting expedition. He kept his handicap over 
me at twenty miles an hour for about a mile, and then suddenly 
crossed the ox-cart road in front of me. Sometimes a herd of 
ten or fifteen will line up in military formation as if inspecting 
us as we pass. Again a larger herd will stampede in a whirl 
of dust and almost invariably cross ahead of us. But by far the 
most desirable view of the Grant or Grevy zebra is when in 
herds of twenty or thirty, some grazing peacefully, others in 
groups of twos or threes stand absorbing the sunshine, and when 


in the side of a tree. 


ZEBRAS ON THE RUN 
On almost every sunlit slope along the Northern Frontier roam herds of beautifully striped zebras. 


A HORNBILL BESIDE ITS NEST 


The hornbill builds a tiny stronghold for its young 

i ; The opening to the nest 

is sealed with mud until the little birds are strong 

enough to break their way out and fly. 

aperture is used by the mother bird to give food 
to her young, 


The zebra’s stripes are an excellent example of 
Frequently when the sun is high a herd of zebra will blend so well with the surrounding countryside that it is invisible 


Such efforts as have been made have met with only partial suc- 


The zebra possesses little stamina and tires easily. 


the young of varying ages and sizes frisk about their mothers, 
like young colts in daisy-filled meadows in May. In contrast 
with Grant’s zebra, the Grevy zebra is heavy, ungraceful and 
lumbering. The Grant’s bark is a definite thing; the Grevys 
bray is one of the indescribable sounds of Africa. 

The zebra’s stripes are another good example of protective 
coloring. When the sun is high, even though not far distant 
the Grevy’s stripes are often invisible; and frequently he dis- 
appears entirely. Zebras run at fair 
speed, the Grant running in a straight 
forward way like a horse, the Grevy 
doubling up and galloping laboriously and 
clumsily over the veldt, covering the 
ground at a fair speed, but seemingly 4 
doubtful runner-up to the Grant. 

Mingled with all these larger mammals 
are herds of Grant’s gazelle and small 
groups of gerenuk with here and there 
tiny dikdik in pairs. Any day that we 
go out from camp we can see these herds 
and the gazelle have grown so accustomed 
to seeing us that they gaze at us for a few 
minutes and then continue their feeding. 
The gerenuk are more wary and will 
stand only a limited amount of inspec- 
tion. Standing on his long slim hind legs 
with his lanky forelegs up in a thorn bush, 
a gerenuk is a strange sight indeed as he 
culls a few moist leaves from among the 
thorns. It is reputed that he never drinks. 
His habitat is in dry country from 
Somaliland to Lake Rudolph, in the north 
to Kilimanjaro and the Serengati in the 
south. 

The Grant’s gazelle and the gerenuk rely for their safety 
upon their fleet feet and their protective coloring. Certainly ne 
native could easily get within spear throw of these agile 
antelope. : 

Frequently we happen on flocks of ostrich, half a dozen bril- 
liant black and white velvety cocks with gorgeous white plumes 
tipping wings and tail, and with them their numerous family of 
drab-colored hens with broods of fluffy, dust-colored chicks. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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MODERNIZING FPIZARRO’S CAPITAL 


How Historic Lima is Being Transformed—New Phases in Peru’s Social and 
Economic Life—The Modern Woman of Spanish-America 


By JAMES JENKINS 
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= MA, more than any other city on the South American con- dusk, was the ringing of bells. They were the newspapers of the 
J iment, is undergoing a transformation both rapid and re- day. Certain bells rang for certain events, even the way they 
=/markable. Thanks to President Leguia’s modern and con- rang had a special significance. One day it was an auto da fé ot 
fuctie program, not only for Lima, but for all Peru, his capital the Inquisition, again the approach of the Viceroy, now the death 
Niel on its way towards becoming one of the most attractive of a Royal Infante or the arrival of a galleon with the post from 
id balthful cities of the world. Spain. All Lima listened. It was always chattering . . . and 


jaracerized it in other years, has always been a gay and sunlit other voice, a constant metallic prayer. 


Thi capital, despite the dust and drab physical aspect which always listening. From matins to angelus, gay Lima heard that 


\s in other large South American cities almost no manu- Nowadays, in this modern and sanitary Lima, the past is quite 
ietumg is carried on here. Its manufactures are imported, in submerged. It is when one emerges from the churches, still dark, 
tehage for the country’s wealth of raw materials. Lima does perfumed, sensuous, that one senses the pressure of the new, not 
gE roel the stranger by impure air, noise and congestion, as in ruthless here, only inevitable. No more poignant contrast in 
te om industrial centers. Like other populous cities on the architecture can be imagined than that of the graceful tower of 
Wathen continent, it is always reminding one that when people San Francisco against the Teutonic mass of the new Gildemeister 


\nuxbers gather 
gethr, it is for 
lgaste . . . as 
iachas for work. 
fe nodernization 
f suh a city as 
imamplies for its 
ihabants not so 
iuchan increase in 
ve umber of in- 
ustril plants as 
A inrease in the 
acilies for the en- 
yymat of life. 

Thi-city, on the 
rid oast of Peru 
ad ow becoming 
Bautiul, has al- 
ayseen an amus- 
ig fice in which 
W live at least for 
time. Its own pe- 
Gliar cachet is a 
uingof the people 
emelves, not of 
le face, subjec- 
ve, not objective, 
alt -ather than 
gen. It is a per- 
Inalby deriving 
fromthe ebullient, 
fegaious spirit of 
fs inhabitants, 
fhosezest in pur- 
uingthe pleasures 
f eath is equaled 
nly by the zest 
ith which they de- 
ide them. And 
bovethe gaiety of 
Amz streets, the 
Sundof its church 
ells has always 
ersiced. 

Ansitor to Lima 
1 cajnial times re- 
lied when asked 
yha people do 
here: “Ring the 
ells and set off 
rewrks!” Until _— a eae = 
Be mp Cam IN THE SHADOW OF THE Sores fox ig? 

E Aats 2 al f is izarro in now loo own 
Pe age ee ee cate 3 eee eee “Under Spanish rule Lima was the prin- 
nddded coaches, oa al city of South America, a rich and active metropolis serving as the commercial center for all the 
he dminant sound, eslotiies on the west coast south of Panama. Today, though no longer the primcipal city of South 
rom dawn till America, Lima is both one of the most charming and most progressive of capitals. 


pe 
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building as glimpsed 
from the cloisters 
of the church. 

Adobe-built, ex- 
cept fer the 
churches, as old 
Lima was, not many 
of the earlier struc- 
tures remain nor is 
their loss regretted. 
The new buildings 
going up in every 
section of Lima, in- 
cluding its suburbs, 
are of reinforced 
concrete. Their 
style is varied and 
cosmopolitan with 
always the decora- 
five element 
stressed, as befits 
this city. The com- 
pany responsible to 
a large extent for 
realizing the pro- 
gram of sanitation 
and embellishment 
inaugurated eight 
years ago by Presi- 
dent Leguia, is an 
American company, 
internationally 
known. In eight of 
Peru’s cities, proj- 
ects such as the in- 
stallation of modern 
water and sewerage 
systems, paving and 
other sanitary 
works, have already 
been _ completed. 
The Foundation 
Company is con- 
tinuing this work in 
twenty-four other 
Peruvian towns and 
cities. The cost of 
this program may 
reach $50,000,000 
and an _ indefinite 
period, perhaps 
twenty years, will 
be required to com- 
plete it. 

The greater part 
of the $15,000,000 
already spent has 
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gone towards im- 
provements in Lima 
and its suburbs, and 
at Arequipa and 
Cuzco. The old co- 
lonial city of Lima is 
today quite changed 


from what it was 
in 1921, when the 
Foundation Com- 


pany began its gigan- 


tic task. In these 
eight years it has 
built new water- 


works, paved roads, 
laid sidewalks, devel- 
oped new urbaniza- 
tion projects, erected 
new buildings and 
restored old ones. 

Up from the port 
of Callao, through- 
out a distance of 
eighteen kilometers, 
a dignified approach 
to Lima, extends the 
Avenida Progreso, 
paved and orna- 
mented by the Foun- 
dation Company. 
Parallel to this runs 
another thoroughfare to the port, the 
Avenida Union, constructed by private 
enterprise. The railroad is now used 
only for freight. Other new and strik- 
ing highways are the Avenida Leguia, 
which connects Lima and its suburb, 
Miraflores, a distance of twelve kilo- 
meters, and the Avenida de la Magda- 
lena y del Brasil, which extends to 
Magdalena Nueva, ten kilometers away. 

The arid city itself is almost en- 
tirely repaved. New parks are enliven- 
ing it and old squares undergoing re- 
juvenation. The Plaza San Martin is 
an impressive setting for the noble 
equestrian statue of the general on his 
spirited horse. On this square, the 
handsome and new Hotel Bolivar is 
situated. The Plaza Dos de Mayo has 
been enlarged and beautified and a new 
section completed in the Plaza Jorge 
Chavez. In addition, twelve other 
squares are being constructed or mod- 
ernized, including the Plazas Bolognesi, 
Congreso and Sucre. Thus the physi- 
<al aspect of Lima, once drab, dusty, 
monotonous, is today, lively, verdant 
and spacious. 

A large number of imposing new 
buildings for governmental or private 
use have been erected by the Founda- 
tion Company and other native and 
foreign firms. The Italian Colony, at 
the time of Peru’s centenary a few 
years ago, gave to Lima an art gallery 
with the collection of paintings and 
sculpture already in place. Tourists 
revisiting Lima will immediately for- 
‘et the dinginess of the old hotels once they tread the carpets of 
Hotel Bolivar. Adjoining the Cathedral, the new Archbishop’s 
palace will surprise them by its grace. Built by Peruvian work- 
men, it combines most effectively Spanish Renaissance and Moor- 
ish styles. The great hospital, “Arzobispo Loayza,” is one of the 
finest and most completely equipped on the continent. The Min- 
istry of the Interior, the Post Office, the Santa Liberata School 
‘and the Country Club are other notable new achievements of the 
Foundation Company. The old Castillo del Real Felipe (Castle 
of Roval Philip) in Lima’s port, Callao, a fortification famous in 


IN LIMA’S SHOPPING CENTER 


On Lima’s fashionable shopping streets lined with automobiles and filled with smartly dressed 

men and women there is little to recall her more leisurely and more colorful past. : d 

older buildings still remain but they are rapidly being supplanted by modern structures in rein- 
forced concrete. 


CARNIVAL DAYS 


Ever since Colonial days Lima has had a reputation for 

gaiety and vivacity—a reputation which the city still re- 

tains with its brilliant fiestas, its charming social life and 

the carnivals which are always so popular in South Ameri- 
can countries. 


TRAVE!] 


the days of the vi . 
roys, has been trans 


surrounded by 
parked boulevard, — 
The venerable Presi-_ 
dential Palace, asso- 
ciated with Pizarro, 
whose mummy is 
preserved in the 
Cathedral fronting _ 
the same square, has — 
undergone many 
changes. Its former 
severity is now fe. 
lieved by the sump- 
tuous new state din- 
ing-room, where the 
Hoovers were féted 
on their recent visit 
The President has a” 
new chapel for his” 
private use and the 
extensive patio is 
charming with its 
fountain and orange 
trees. The new Inca 
museum, built of 
rough stone in the 
style of the early m= 
habitants of the Cuzco region, houses 
" a very valuable collection of Indian art. 
. The Country Club projects marks a 
further advance in the wave of munici- 
pal and suburban expansion, About 
the club itself lie some 1,300,000 square 
meters of urbanized land, through 
which run miles of paved streets, com- 
plete with sanitary and lighting sys- 
tems. The building, into which the 
finest productions of native and foreign 
manufacture have entered, is set in an 
area of 113,000 square meters of 
grounds, including a polo field, tennis 
courts, an outdoor swimming pool and 
an eighteen-hole golf course. ; 

It should be remembered, in justice 
to President Leguia, that his reforms 
are not being confined to the capital. 
Every region in Peru, no matter how 
isolated, is gradually awakening to @ 
national consciousness never realized 
before. Government airplanes allow 
the central authorities to keep in close — 
touch with provinces unreached by 
railroads, accessible to travelers by land — 
and water only after long and hazard- 
ous trips. Highways are being built 
where only mule trails existed before. 
Thanks to extensive irrigation projects 
on the arid coasts, an enormous im- 
petus has been given to agriculture. 
The Indians, formerly exploited by the 
large land-owners, are being given 
their own plots of ground and theif 
citizenship actually recognized. 

Under President Leguia, vast 
changes are taking place, which are 
altering every phase of Peru’s social and economic life. Gone, 
apparently, are the old disturbing conditions in which the country 
throughout a long period was plunged. Gone—and despite all 
the security of the present time—perhaps a little regretted. “Yes- 
terday,’ reads a Lima cartoon, “‘canings, grudges and quarrels. 
Today, peace and democracy. Alas, the fun’s all over!” 

Not much of the old Lima remains, materially speaking. Sey- 
eral splendid old churches and convents, such as San Francisco, — 
San Agustin and La Merced, are still in an excellent state of 
preservation. Apart from these and, in addition, certain old man- 


Some of the 


ightly claim an 
pulent and colorful 
yast, is not tangible 
o the stranger who 
saunters through its 
streets in the quieter 
nours of the day. It 
is through the pages 
of such Limenian 
writers as Ricardo 
Palma or José Gal- 
vez that the spirit of 
old Lima is evoked. 
It reappears, how- 
ever, in our day, 
consciously and un- 
consciously, as on 
Holy Thursday, 
when mundane af- 
fairs are suspended 
and every good Li- 
menian, rather os- 
‘tentatiously sub - 
idued, walks forth 
on an afternoon's 
pilgrimage w hich 
mncludes every 
enuren,  Dhen,. a 
few years ago, there 
was a day when all the 
coachmen and street car 
conductors went on 


strike. That day, old 
Lima's foot-fall was 


heard in the streets. 
Even today, at brilliant 
fiestas in the colonial 
mansion of the Mar- 
queses de Torre Tagle, 
as Lima’s lovely women 
descend from sedan 
chair and gilded coach, 
the Lima of long ago 
accompanies them, a 
whiff of tube rose, a 
flick of the fan, a silken 
billow across the gleam- 
ing tiled floor and up 
the winding stairs. 

For Lima’s spirit has 
much of the feminine: 
light, mocking and 
graceful. Foreigners 


Lima, like so many’ South American cities, shows a marked predilection for ornate architecture. 


the Peruvians, 
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THE CITY'S CHANGING SKYLINE 


In modern Lima unadorned and utilitarian office buildings of concrete are beginning to transform a 
skyline once dominated by the towers of the city’s old cathedral. 
withstand the shock of the earthquakes which have caused so many disasters in the past. 


the Cathedral and the greater part of the city were reduced to ruins by an earthquake. 


ONE OF LIMA’S NEW PLAZAS 
The Plaza San Martin, typical of the new Lima, will be one of the most impressive squares 
in the city when it is completed, This view shows the Colon Theater, one of the sumptuous 
new hotels and in the distance a modern business building. In the center of the square 
stands a statue of San Martin who played such a conspicuous part in the war of in- 
dependence. 


MODERN PERUVIAN ARCHITECTURE 


These new buildings are built to 
In 1746 er, 
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have always found 
las limenas viva- 
cious and alluring. 
Until recent times 
they got along very 
well with the most 
meagre sort of edu- 
cation, conforming 
strictly to old Span- 
ish tradition. In- 
deed, one Peruvian 
writer of another 
day remarked: 
“The chief charac- 
teristics of la l- 
mena are: ingenio 
(wit) é@ ignorancia. 

La limena of to- 
day has. changed, 
even in looks. Gone 
is her furtive gaze 


among ~ strangers. 
And though she 


doesn’t yet walk in 
the street alone, her 
head is\ erect, -her 
step more sure and 
her plumage bright- 
Above every- 

thing, her « “line” 
has changed. She goes 
in. avidly. for the new 
“aesthetics” of the sil- 
houette. Until recently 
in. Lima, a generous 
plumpness was held in 
considerable esteem. 
Mamas used to say to 
skinny daughters: 
“Just look at, Teresa, 
isn’t she magnificent, 
really imposing, she 
does honor to her fam- 
ily!” All this is a 
thing of the past. Ac- 
cording to a Lima news- 
paper of recent date, the 
sight of a fat woman 
doing the Charleston is 
positively indecent. The 
latest numbers of the 
magazines reflect in 
caricature (a medium 
that flourishes in Lima) 
the engrossing theme. 


These’ two buildings are characteristic of the work of 
The heavily decorated structure on the left is a modern apartment house built: in a new manner of reinforced adobe. 


At the: right 


is the more graceful Archbishop's palace in which Spanish Renaissance and Moorish styles have ;been effectively combined. 


tds 


“Heavens, . dearie,” 
one girl is pictured 
pointing to. her 
friend, who, after 
rigorous dieting, had 
succeeded in making 
herself look like an 
artistic lead pencil, 
“you're still over- 
weight!’ To which 
the other repiled, 
“Terribly so, Tm 
desperate!” 
newest  woman’s 
inagazine, , published 
by a group of mod- 
ern girls, members 
of Jenimiaas, idle; 
plainly recognizes 
impending dangers. 
Their ultimatum is 
“Antes que nada y 
sobre todo: mujer! 
(Woman first and = eee 
foremost above 
everything !) 


these, girls gossip 
about everything, 
about each other, and especially . 
about the men. Using pen names, 
probably guessed by local readers, they 
describe the nightly drive or prom- 
enade which youthiul Lima makes in 
Jiron de la Union, the principal shop- 
ping thoroughfare. This street just 
after sundown has its special cachet. 
It is European, South and North 
American, all in one. Glittering shops, 
bars, cosmopolitan people in the latest 
models of motor cars, red and green 
lights, martial policemen in smart look- 
ing uniforms, put there, as one girl 
says, to “try our patience and prevent 
our doing what we like.’ Many pre- 
fer to walk and there are always groups 
of men who gather in certain places 
to watch the passing show. Among 
them, as described by the girl reporter, 
are clubmen, gallinagos or confirmed 
bachelors, (apparently a horrid type, 
named for the biack vultures always 
roosting, dejected, solitary, on the 
city’s church spires), pollos (chickens), 
gay, debonair, boyish fellows, and for 
a fourth, the athletic type, always talk- 
ing championships and teams, All 
men, according to this girl reporter, 
consider themselves irresistible after a 
visit to the French barber. Smiles cost 
nothing, she says of a certain J. T. 
A certain A. M. de L. will be sorry 
to read he is not good looking, he only 
tries to be. C. C., the brilliant young 
doctor in his minute car, looks like a 
truffle or some pretty decoration on an appetizing hors d’oeuvre. 
If Allan Hoover had remained a while longer in our midst, he 
would have proposed . . . and in Spanish. Always in Lima the 
gay battle of the sexes! 

Nor does another girl writer hesitate to take a shot at her sisters. 
It is enough for a man only to see her, she writes, describing an 
attractive tennis player, to make him think of taking out fire 
insurance. What could be better for a man, she adds, than letting 
himself get singed by a spark? 

Lima’s Conchas, Marisas and Pilars of today like most sports 
indulged in by North American girls, towards whom, by the way, 
they feel curiosity rather than liking. They drive their own 
cars, play tennis, hockey and volley ball, have their own clubs and 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY THOROUGHFARE 


Lima’s broad new thoroughfares express the new spirit of the city which is determined to make 
In their new mag- itself the most attractive and healthy place in South America. 
azine, ‘La Limefia,” increased enormously in recent years and the new sections are being joined by a great boulevard 
system. In addition to being the seat of the Peruvian government Lima is also the country’s most 

important commercial center with a population close to a quarter of a million. 


A GRIM REMINDER 


An eloquent warning to reckless automobilists, this monu- 
ment scarcely needs its pithy inscription: “Go slow and 
go farther.” 


TRAVEL 


publish a magazine. 
And all this not as a 
revolt, not as an ex- 
pression of feminism, 
but only, in the 
twentieth century 
manner, to enhance 
their attractiveness 
for the other sex. 
They are more curi- 
ous, more interested, 
than their mothers 
were at their age. 
They are going out 
and choo sing for 
themselves rather 
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hoping to be sought. 
A few years back, 
one of Lima’s scarce 
feminists pronounced 
a serious lecture be- 
fore the best known 
literary club, on the 
life and works of 
“the great American 
The area covered by the city has poetess,’’ Ella 
was received as a 
novelty. Today, 
Lima’s alert young women are discuss- 
ing “My Life,” by Isadora Duncan. 
They found “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes” amusing for its crudities and 
the great dancer’s book they really ad- 
mire. In their club ‘“Entre Nous” they 
read the poetry of such frank and tal- 
ented women writers as the Chilean, 
Gabriela Mistral, and the Uruguayan, 
Juana Ibarbarou. And between hours 
at the Hippodrome and Country Club, 
between “chocolates,” teas, matinées 
dansantes and vermouths, they learn 
how to cook, sew and keep house. At 
their club these things are taught to 
women of every class. They speak 
English and French in addition to their 
native Spanish. They are interested in 
what is going on abroad, especially in 
art and literature. Not a few have, 
in addition to Spanish blood, French, 
English and German. For Lima has 
always been hospitable to foreigners, 
many of whom have married here and 
adopted the country as their own. 
Since nothing is more indicative. of 
change in Spanish America than change 
in its women, it should be said that 
nowadays most girls would rather work 
than enter a convent. But still, among 


middle class.) There is nothing against 
it but . . . However, the middle class, 
under President Leguia, is growing in 
strength and self-awareness. 

Another aspect of modern Lima is 
seen in the growth of its.suburbs. Some of these are almost as 
old as Lima itself, others are now just being developed. Urban 
as los limefios are, if they cannot or do not wish to live in athe 
suburbs, they like to visit them frequently. Among people of a 
classes one notes an increasing enjoyment of outdoor life; of 
exercise, of movement. The very large number of motor cars and 
the new omnibuses running over newly paved roads, make it. pos- 
sible for everyone to reach the country or beach quickly: and 
cheaply. 

When Lima is wearing its lightest clothes we in the North are 
wearing our heaviest. Seasons on the Peruvian coast, of which 
only winter and summer are well defined, are just the reverse of 

(Continued on page 50) 


than staying home, — 


Wheeler Wilcox. It — 


Peruvian women, to work is to be 
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so many generations are still unaffected by modern innovations. 


IN RURAL BULGARIA 
Life in the Bulgarian countryside flows on with the regularity and monotony of a hundred years ago. 


oe 


The old farmhouses that have sheltered 
For the most part the Bulgarian peasant solves his agricultural problems 


in the same way his grandfather did. 


ORAL HIGHWAYS TO THE “BLACK SEA 


A Trans-Bulgarian Motor Jaunt—The Amiable Eccentricities of 
an Unspoiled Countryside 


By DOROTHY MONRO 


“ HAT you must always remember,” he 
WW said, looking at me disapprovingly over 
his glasses, ‘is that invariably these 
Bulgarians are liars and thieves, and usually would 
quite willingly cut your throat if it suited them.” 

“Oh,” I said in a feeble manner. 

“You have of course preconceived notions,” he 
went on, admonishing me with his forefinger, 
“and like all Westerners imagine you are still in 
Europe. It is not so. You are in the Near East; 
and though theoretically it is known as Europe 
the boundary line without doubt is Budapest.” 

“Oh,” I said again. 

“To all intents and purposes you are dealing 
with savages,” he continued irritably, biting into the luscious 
chocolate cake made by Nadjda the cook, and sucking his teeth 
with enjoyment after each mouthful. Fragments of whipped 
cream clung to his drooping 
moustache, but he did not ree 
move them: “And it is the | 
greatest mistake to treat them S 
except with severity.” 

“Oh,” I said for the third 
time, nervously watching him 
as he precariously balanced a 
cup of Turkish coffee on the 
arm of his chair. 

Sofia is the sorting house of 
the Balkans, many types wan- 
der in and out of the big “ap- 
partement” looking towards Vi- 
tocha, the mountain that guards 
the plain in which we dwell; at 
her feet shepherds tend their 
flocks, and when occasion arises 
admonish them in no mean & 


© 
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fashion. The fat black soil of Bulgaria is still plowed by patient oxen hitched 
to heavy wooden yokes. 


“God will, without doubt, 


punish you for your sins,” exclaimed one day an old 
man, who a moment before had been leaning on his 
staff ; but now hurled a stone at a troublesome sheep 
plaguing this dog: “Daughter of Satan that you are 
you will certainly perish miserably.” 

I told this anecdote to my irate and unwelcome 
visitor, hoping that it would mellow his wrath, but 
alas, it had the opposite effect; and the stream of 
indignation which momentarily had been checked by 
cake burst forth again. 

A detestable people; not an atom of culture among 
them; ridden by superstition; even their statesmen 
only one step removed from peasant life. 

“Well,” I answered at last, wearily: “they only 
gained complete autonomy twenty years ago, and up to fifty years 
ago were subject to the Turks for centuries, who allowed them 
practically no education, made it almost impossible for them to 
own land, and ground their 
faces in the dust. Personally 
I think they’ve done wonders 
since they gained their free- 
dom.” 

He rose, and shaking crumbs 
off his knees on to the carpet, 
bade me farewell, leaving me un- 
der no illusion as to what he 
thought both of me and my out- 
look on life. I watched him go 
with no sorrow, and as he van- 
ished murmured to myself : “God 
will without doubt punish you 
for your sins. Your nails are 
dirty, and you wiped your fin- 
gers on the table cloth, for I saw 
you.” 

When the front door was 
safely closed I walked along the 
passage to the bathroom, from 
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See A — 
GAILY CLAD DANCERS 


The folk dances of Bulgaria, rich in associations extending back into the dim past of their ‘tee. the sane nold English word,” said ; 


TRAVES 


one way he undoubtedly does so in another,” 
That night at dinner Georges produced hig 
welcome news. 
“Business calling,’ he remarked. “We leave 
for Varna the day after tomorrow. Pack © 
your bathing things, and prepare to study the 
Black Sea port.” 3 
Luba Pavlovna—meet Luba Pavlovna— 
squealed with delight. 


“By car?” 4 
“Yes.” Pe: 
“In one day?” * 
“Tn two.” 3 
“Oh, why? Let us start early and do it in 
one. An, oh, so glorious run.” " 


“Take your little map,” said Georges, “you 
are last from school, and see our route. The 
road of the marching camps, where brigands 
dwell; don’t take any jewelry; many moun-— 
tains and valleys. That is no one-day run.” 

“But yes, if we start early, and arrive late. 
Pavel makes the car go like a bird. And any 
hotel we stop at will be full of punaises.”  — 


race, are among the most colorful that remain in jazz-crazed modern Europe. The beauti- 


generations old, having been handed down from grandmother and great-grandmother. doubt they will attempt to batten upon us. 


But have you forgotten the magic word? 


fully embroidered costumes which the women wear on special occasions are often several Georges firmly. “Bugs. B-U-G-S. om 


whence came sounds indicating that hard work was going on. : 
It is'a beautiful bathroom... White tiles adorn its walls, plate lous insects must use tox.” 


glass mirrors reflect one in every stage of dress 
and undress, multitudinous taps purvey to one 
hot and cold, shower and spray, on and off. 
Indeed the only thing that it lacks is‘water : which 
more than occasionally has to be carried from 
the bottom of the house and stored in enormous 
stone jars, replicas of those used by the Romans 
in their journeyings through this land. 

The water carrying process was being super- 
intended this especial afternoon by Mascha, our 
Russian femme-de-chambre, who is short, fat, 
and “roquette” to her finger tips. 

Kosta and Mitko, the second and third chauf- 
feurs, performed the operation, aided by Nadjda, 
tall and thin; a woman of no uncertain character. 

The three “liars and thieves, who would quite 
willingly cut my throat if it suited them,” passed 
a chain of buckets one to another, and Mascha 
directed into which vessel the contents were to 
be poured. She rolled her eyes at the men, com- 
plimented Nadjda on her strength; and in mas- 


“Those who fear the bites of nox 


Maps have an unfailing fascination for me, 0 
leaving them to their ribald chatter I spread out — 
Europe en Automobile on the floor. E 

Sofia, Lovetch, Trnovo, Sumen, Varna. Right — 
across Bulgaria to the gates of Roumania; a fan-— 
tastic land whose officers wear cotton gloves and — 
paint their faces; wild birds and beasts, farmers — 
—nearly always clad in sheepskin coat and leg- 
gings, however hot—ploughing with oxen the rich — 
brown earth; sunset and dawn over a changeful 
country. Without doubt there was a God, and I © 
must be one of his favorite children that he should — 
send me such gifts. 

We started our journey early, and by eleven — 
o’clock were having breakfast in the car at Lovetch, 
most picturesque of towns, nestling on the banks 
of the river Ocmi, while on the heights above 
stands the big American school, started originally — 
by missionaries, where for fifteen pounds per 
annum the maidens of this part of Bulgaria receive 
a sound education, dwelling under its friendly — 


terly fashion got the work done without undue That the camera is unfamiliar in roofs for about nine months of the year. 


exertion on her part. eastern Bulgaria is obvious from Naked little boys splashed in and out of the 
But nemesis overtook her soon after my arrival. the expression on this youngster’s 


For many days she had held a theory as to how 


ee water, discreet little girls clad in pantaloons did 
likewise. Women scrubbed their washing, then 


the shower should be worked; and like many other theories it laid it out either on dirty stones or thorn bushes to dry; and a 
could not be proved or disproved; as nothing at all happened young buffalo, not to be outdone, joined the group and lay wallow- 


when any of the taps were turned on. 

“Tf the gracious lady would study the combination of taps, 
when there is water, I feel sure she could wash herself as 
much as she desires,’ ejaculated Mascha, fat hands waving 
in explanatory fashion. 

“Tf you would show the gracious lady the taps to turn it 
would be better,’ said Nadjda: was it fancy or did I catch 
a gleam of mirth pass between her and Kosta? 

Happy to hold the stage Mascha bent over the bath, her 
fat shoulders in spotless white showing seductive curves. 

“When there is water in that cistern, which is at present of 
a bad behavior unspeakable,” she explained, ‘‘and the gracious 
lady would but do this and thus, she would have a shower 
most refreshing.” 

She turned the taps; and with no warning, the shower, 
dry for days, functioned, drenching her. Kosta and Mitko 
were so overcome by her appearance that they had discreetly. 
to vanish into the kitchen, from where came sounds of sup- 
pressed mirth; Nadjda commiserated deeply. ‘Well, well,” 
replied Mascha, vigorously drying her face, and wringing out 
her white kerchief, “we have had a drought for eight weeks. 
We may be sure that if the good God does not send rain in 


MILKING TIME 


The Bulgarian sheep are almost as highly valued for their milk as for 
,their wool, According to some authorities it is the use of this milk which 
accounts for the health and longevity of the Bulgarian peasant. 
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ig contentedly, his black hide gleaming with water. 
Then on through the sunny day we raced, over 
minous mountains, valleys torpid with heat, past fields 

sunflowers obstinately facing the east, thus. shattering 
re illusion that they follow the sun’s rotation, now 
vying eagles circling high above us, or hawks, blue 
ys and hoopoes close to hand. Villagers, peacefully 
oing about their day’s work in the shade of their 
umble-down cottages, on the doors of which hung red 
eppers drying in the sun, called out “Dobar den” 
+ Good day) as we went by and waved their hands. 

roats leaped from boulder to boulder, a huge buffalo 
»ut down his head and tried to charge the car. 

The eldest son of Bulgaria’s king is Hereditary Prince 

4£ Trnovo, the ancient capital. We felt convinced that 
vhen King Boris bore the title he did not frequent the 
1otels of that decorative town which crouches in tiers 
ubove the river, and forever seems on the point of 
lipping into the water. “Which would be no bad 
thing,” said Luba Pavlovna in distasteful tones, sharing 
not at all my enthusiasm for the colorful and crowded 
main street. 
Five minutes’ inspection of the inn at Trnovo de- 
cided our movements, though it was now evening. “A 
feeling of reticence and spiritual tact’ prevents my 
going into details over sanitation, wooden beds already 
so crowded with visitors that one expected them to 
walk about the room; or the sorrow of the landlord 
when we declined his offer to make space on a veranda 
for us to spend the night where already there were five 
persons. Pe 


“let us hasten away and sleep in a nice clean hay stack.” 


THE COTTAGE INDUSTRY 


“T now understand the name of this’town,” I said; The Bulgaria that illuminates its houses with the dim light of petrol lamps, trans- 
ports its goods in ox-carts or on donkey back and amuses itself with folk songs 
and dances, still clothes itself in sturdy, homespun clothing. Spinning and carding 


when Pavel, who had mysteriously disappeared as soon 


as we reached the hotel and he had seen the expression 


on our faces reappeared, wreathed in smiles. 


We were sitting in the car discussing our next move are two of the principal occupations of the housewife, and a scene of this sort is 


common in all parts of the countryside 


I lost desire for food, or at least preferred something that was 


“This is no place for my gentle people,” he said, “but I hear | guarded by an outside covering which I could remove myself. 


there is a clean hotel at Gorno Orjakovica, but seven kilo- 
meters away.” So on we sped through the night, rousing 
watch dogs to a fury, disturbing cattle peacefully asleep 
in the middle of the road. 

The hotel was clean, comparatively. (Having flytoxed, 
shaken the ‘bed covering, and sprinkled pepper I was only 
bitten twice during the night, and that by puces, not pun- 
aises.) After taking off the top layer of dust about ten 
o'clock we went over to the station for an evening meal. 
In this land the best restaurant of a village is to be found 
there; it is the fashionable meeting place, and people prom- 
enade up and down the platform as in England on summer 
nights crowds promenade up and down seaside parades. 

A cold soft boiled egg in my opinion is obscene, and 


“An ‘arbuse’ meets the case,” we all agreed, for that 
luscious watermelon has a thick green rind, a crisp red 
inside, and they are hard to please who sooner or later do 
not succumb to its fascination. 

The next morning we were off by five o’clock, cobwebs 
hung on the dew-laden trees, and, we saw the sun rise 
during the ten kilometers that Pavel left the road and took 
us straight across country over stubble, so that we seemed 
to be motoring in a dream through waves of gold. 

From Sumen on the Turkish influence is very definitely 
felt; the faithful pray in the Tombul mosque, and Turkish 
gypsies brush shoulders with Bulgarian peasants. 

“Look at the pretty lady,’ chanted one to her baby 
wrapped in an eiderdown, but the infant declined, and gazed 


after I had seen the waiter drop our bread on the ground, ‘then the other way. 
wipe it on the napkin with which he had already blown his nose, In these lands of bitter hates and century-old feuds it is 


BULGARIA’S SECOND LARGEST CITY 
Sofia’s strongest rival for metropolitan honors is the city of Philippopolis, a venerable town with a history reach- peat fast 


ing back to the time of Philip'of Macedon, from whom the name derives. 


The city has known the’ domination 


unthinkable not to become 
more or less of a_politi- 
cian, or, as Luba Pavlovna 
tersely puts it: ‘“Impos- 
sible hard,’ and as we 
came near to Varna and 
in the distance could see 
Roumania I turned to 
Georges. 

“It seems to me,” I said, 
“that most of the poiiti- 
cians who cut up’ Europe 
after the war were mad. 
Wasn’t Alsace and Lor- 
raine lesson enough? Yet 
now we have Macedonia, 
the Dobrudja, and the 
question of Dede Agach.” 

Hand in hand the Bul- 
garian men and maids 
swing round in their in- 
terminable dances; hearts 
with love of 


of Romans, Goths, Turks arid Bulgars. It has been sacked many times and has suffered seriously from country under gay waist- 


earthquakes. 


(Cont'd on page 49) 


NY description of 
A the Grand Can- 
yon Bridge must 
bristle as thickly with 
superlatives as the sur- 
rounding deserts do 
with cacti. Its height 
above the water, its 
isolation, the difficulties 
under which is was con- 
structed have known 
few if any parallels in 
similar _ engineering 
structures. But perhaps 
the most significant 
thing about it is the way 
in which it has united 
two vast regions hither- 
to almost completely 
cut off from each other 
by the great gorge from which the bridge has taken its name. 
Spanish conquistadores and padres gazed breathless into the 
depths of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, but their attempts 
to cross it were met with starvation and drowning. The Indians 
did not attempt the sinister traverse; nor yet did the trappers 
and miners and westward-faring emigrants. A Mormon migra- 
tion of the seventies made a precarious crossing of the river at 
a point called Lee Ferry, six miles above the present bridge, 
but that was at a break between the upper and lower canyons. 


FLYING UNDER THE ARCH 
A mere speck in the vast space beneath the 
sweeping arch of the Grand Canyon Bridge, 
this airplane conveys a vivid idea of the 
size of the chasm which the great structure 
crosses. 


BRIDGING THE GRAND CANYON | 


How the New Steel Highway Was Built—The Romance of Engineering in the 
World’s Mightiest Gorge—Solving Some Unique Problems in Bridge Building 


OF ARIZONA 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


Even with the coming of the railroad and highway there was 
still left nearly a thousand miles of rock-walled river gorge umes 
crossed by a bridge of any character for many years. In all thes 
distance from Green River, Utah, to Topock, Arizona, the only§ 
crossings were primitive ferries—driven by the river current= 
which took, as they still take, a heavy toll of life from those who 
were forced to use them. A decade or so ago a swaying spider 
web of steel was thrown across the river just above the mouth of} 
Bright Angel Creek. This furnished a bridge for saddle and pack) 
animals between the north and south rims of the canyon, but 
even the improvement of the Kaibab Trail by the National Park 
Service and the replacement of the first Bright Angel Bridge; 
with a somewhat heavier one does not contemplate the use of/ 
this route as a highway. And so—while half a century of rail 
road and highway and bridge building has gone on—the north- 
southwest and the south-southwest have been almost as com= 
pletely cut off from each other as if they were on the opposite” 
sides of an impassable mountain range. 

The envisionment and the building of the Grand Canyoai 
Bridge is the golden crown of romance in the history of this 
river of romance. It is located a few miles below Lee Ferry, 
near the head of what has long been known as the Marble Gorge 
which burrows into the earth to form the upper Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado. The setting is one of the most beautiful and 
historically significant in the whole incomparable canyon series 
of this greatest of Southwestern rivers. 

The first white man to see this most stupendous of all the 
gorges of the world was Cardenas, one of Coronado’s captains, 
who had turned northward in the course of the search for the 


THE MIGHTY ARCH SEEN FROM THE AIR 


The completion of the graceful archway of steel across the Grand Canyon is man’s most impressive achievement in the history of this river of romance. 

Except for a swaying spider-web of steel for saddle and pack animals, this is the first structure to be thrown across the deep, rock-walled river gorge. 

The steel of which the bridge is built had to be hauled a distance of one hundred and thirty miles over rough mountain and desert roads by motor 
truck. The story of the building of the bridge is an epic of engineering skill and human courage worthy of the setting. 


@ Scenic Airways, Inc. 
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ren Golden Cities of Cibola. The records are too vague to 
ke it possible to chart his trail with exactitude, but there is 
doubt that he planted his mailed feet upon an up-tossed color- 
ve of the Painted Desert but a very few miles to the south 
1 west of the site of the new bridge. Despairing of being able 
fonake his companions in arms believe his tale of wonders seen, 
imade the graphic statement that the abyss was so deep that 
mes in the bottom which were as large as the Cathedral of 
ville appeared from the rim as mere pebbles. 
Sra Escalante, returning on the entrada by which he had vainly 
empted to reach California from Santa Fé by a northerly 
ute, came down to the Colorado by an Indian trail which 
ist have followed very closely the route of the present high- 
y northward from the westerly end of the new bridge. He 
mped at the mouth of the Paria just above. The great gray 
ff, where he camped and starved on horse meat and toasted 
ctus, is still readily recognizable from his careful description. 
any more days of hardship and starvation were to intervene 
fore Fra Escalante’s bleeding feet had clambered over the 
n-baked sandstone buttes and cliffs above Glen Canyon to 
oss the Colorado by the Indian ford which still bears the name 
Vado de los Padres—The Crossing of the Fathers. 
‘Major Powell, on his historic first voyage through the Colo- 
ido Canyon series in 1869, made a one-night camp at the mouth 
the Paria when he emerged from the bowery depths of beau- 
‘ul Glen Canyon in early August. The next morning, gloomy 
ith misgivings of the dangers lurking for his half-starved 
ty in the dark depths below, he pushed off—signaling the 
yurse from the leading boat with his single arm—into the sin- 
ter crack which marks the mouth of Marble Gorge. Within 
1 hour he must have passed between the brilliantly colored and 
plished limestone cliffs now spanned by the new bridge. 
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THE GRAND 


Powell met 
neither Indians 
nor whites at the 
mouth ofthe 
Paria on his first 
voyage, but three 
years later his 
second  expedi- 
tion found the 
Mormon rene- 
gade, John D. 
Lee, farming a 
patch of fertile 
overflow land 
above the ford 
which still bears 
his name. Lee 
was a fugitive 
from justice at 
this time, having 
been sought for 
years as the in- 
stigator of the 
Mountain Mead- 
ows Massacre of 
15 7eean ack «fOr 
which he was 
fially tried, 
found guilty and 
emmecdi ted: biy, 


Courtesy Union Pacific System 
IN THE KAIBAB FOREST 
The Kaibab Forest on the north rim of the Canyon 


is rich in wild animal life. This graceful young 
deer has been startled out of his day dream by the 
unexpected click of the camera. 


shooting on the scene of the brutal crime he had committed. 
The frequent attempts which have been made to prove the 


CANYON FROM POINT SUBLIME 
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Courtesy Union Pacific System 


The series of tremendous chasms which form the channel of the Colorado river in its course through northern Arizona reach their dramatic culmi- 


nation in a chaotic gorge two hundred and seventeen miles long, a mile deep ¢ 
f the Canyon’s rocky walls are unequaled throughout the world for magnificence. 


forms and colors o 


and in some places more than a mile across the top. The multitudinous 


The Canyon was discovered in 1540 by the 


Spaniards. It was first explored by Major Powell, who traveled from its source to its mouth in 1869. 
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Mountain Meadows Massacre a deliberately planned act of the 
Mormons may make it desirable to state here that no authentic 
evidence has ever been adduced to indicate this to be the case. 


That this most infamous of crimes was 
committed solely as a consequence of 
Lee’s fanatical desire to revenge him- 
self upon a party of Missouri emi- 
grants with whom his community had 
had difficulties when they passed 
through is beyond all doubt. 

The Brown-Stanton party, survey- 
ing for a railway through the Grand 
Canyon, halted and refitted at Lee 
Ferry in 1889, after losing much of its 
inadequate outfit in the rapids of Cata- 
ract Canyon, a hufdred miles above. 
Three of the eight men of the reduced 
expedition were lost in rapids but a 
few miles below the site of the present 
bridge. Brown, the leader, was 
drowned in the tail of the tumultuous 
Soap Creek Rapids, the towering cliffs 
above the roaring depths of which can 
be seen from the middle of the bridge. 
When two others were lost in an upset 
not far below the hazardous enterprise 
was temporarily abandoned. 

The indomitable Stanton’s reorgan- 
ized party had Christmas dinner at Lee 
Ferry six months later before resum- 
ing the survey. Trouble occurred 
almost as soon as the boats had disap- 
peared between the lofty cliffs which 
now support the girders of the bridge, 
and Stanton was shortly back at the 
Ferry to bring out his photographer, 
who had broken his leg in a twenty- 
foot fall. 

No place on the river has the power 
to awaken more memories of the past 
than Lee Ferry, but little that can be 
touched save by the imagination re- 
mains for the tourist who now drives 
his car on a steel and concrete road- 
way six hundred feet above the swirl- 
ing red-brown current of the Colorado 
in the depths of the 
somber gorge. John 
D. Lee’s first log cabin 
still nestles in the 
shade of a clump of 
giant cottonwoods 
that were themselves 
planted by the rene- 
gade. And on a lofty 
butte above the Paria 
is still to be seen the 
walls of Lee’s “four- 
ways’ lookout, where 
he is said to have lain 
for years, rifle in hand, 
watching against the 
ever-expected coming 
of his unrelenting pur- 
suers. But all I was 
ever able to find that 
pointed to any of fhe 
early navigators was 
the name Hislop, 
pricked in large cap- 
itals by the point of a 
geologist’s hammer on 
the red sandstone of 
the house now  oc- 
cupied by the United 
States hydrographer 
engaged in measuring 
the flow of the river. 


The new Grand Canyon brid 
the south side of the Grand 


This could only have been the stout 
Scotch engineer, John Hislop, Stanton’s right-hand man on both 


voyages. 


JOINING THE ARC OF STEEL 


When this picture was taken only a few inches sep- 


arated the two cantilever sections of the bridge. From 
one side of the canyon one-half of the structure was 
literally built out into space for a distance of over three 
hundred feet. Then, from the other side, a similar 
structure was thrown out to meet it. Joining the two 


sections of a bridge is one of the most difficult of en- 
gineering problems. 


THE COMPLETED HIGHWAY 


By a strange stroke of fate Hislop, after survivi 
two Colorado canyon voyages and a decade of railway build 
in Alaska, was killed through being struck by a street car whi 


Courtesy Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Ry. 


ge is the mighty link in a new southwestern highway between 
: d Canyon, the Navajo, Hopi and Painted Desert country and the 
North Rim, Zion and Bryce National Parks and the rest of Utah. 


IRAVE 
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on leave in the States to be marrie 

My own contribution to the building 
of the Grand Canyon bridge was lim 
ited to holding a rod for the instru 
ment men in the course of the prelim 
inary survey, which was made on the 
same day the United States Geologi 
Survey expedition pushed off fr 
Lee Ferry in August, 1923. The prin 
cipal purpose of that historic expedi 
tion was to survey numerous sections 
of the two hundred and eighty-nine 
miles of the great gorge which it ha 
been impossible to reach from the ri 
above. The need of an accurate sur 
vey became pressing in connection 
with the building of a dam at Boulder 
or Black Canyon of such a height that 
water would be backed up and ime 
pounded within the very walls of the 
Grand Canyon itself. 

The idea of a highway bridge across 
any part of the Grand Canyon to facik 
itate communication between the com- 
pletely separated northern and southern 
parts of Arizona was hardly more 
than talked of during the year that the 
expedition was being prepared for, and 
there were no_ specific instructions 
respecting the surveying for a bridge 
in the original plans. 

I am under the impression, indeed, 
that the final instructions about locat- 
ing a bridge site as close as possible 
to Lee Ferry, with its approaching 
roads from the north and south, was 
relayed in to us by radio via Los 
Angeles. There was neither telegraph 
nor telephone connection between Lee 
Ferry and the outer world at this time, 
but the party had been equipped with 
a compact though (in the light of pres- 
ent-day practice) somewhat primitive 
radio receiving set, 
built by the Bureau of 
Weights and Stand- 
ards in Washington, 
principally for the 
purpose of testing the 
much-mooted question 
of radio reception in a 
deep sheer-walled 
gorge. 

The results of our 
experiments are now 
radio history. In spite 
of the interference of 
daily thunderstorms 
and the terrific heat 
radiations from the 
Painted Desert, our 
little set gave good 
service from the day it 
was unpacked at Lee 
Ferry. The broadcast- 
ing station KHJ, then 
operated by the Los 
Angeles Times, came 
in the clearest, but on 
several occasions we 
had stations as far 
east as Chicago and 
Pittsburgh. That this 
set failed to give us 


warning of a great flood which came near to wiping out the 
whole expedition was not due to any technical limitations, but 
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ynly to the fact that the batteries had succumbed to the terrific 
midsummer heat and had not yet been replaced by fresh ones. 
After packing and shaking down outfit most ot July thirty- 
first, we were ready for an early start the next morning. The 
mountainous piles of supplies on the bank looked equal to taxing 
the carrying capacity of a deep-sea-going freighter—more than 
enough to swamp our diminutive shallops many times over. But 
the holds of these stout craft admitted an astonishing amount of 
cargo by careful stowing, and we finally took everything needed 
without having to 
remove the safety 
airtanks to give 
further room. 

With their full 
feeds all four 
boats were deep 
down in the water. 
This was espe- 
cially the case 
with my own boat, 
the Grand, now in 
the Smithsonian 
Institute on  per- 
manent exhibition, 
and the Boulder, 
which were carry- 
ing two passengers 
each besides the 
boatmen and load. 
My boat seemed 
strangely slow and 
heavy in respond- 
ing to the oars as 
we swung out into 
the current, but 
that was partly in 
contrast to the way 
it had handled 
empty. Eyery 
little while in the 
course of the next 
fharee, im on t hs 
something be- 
tween a ton and a 
ton and a half of 
boat, cargo and 
men would have 
to be moved by 
ehie Ow ts far 
enough one way 
or the other to 
avoid _ striking 
rocks or cliffs or 
being engulfed in 
a whirlpool. There 
was nothing to do 
but to work out 
the best way to 
handle them. 

ine t¢. was 
plenty of water in 
the long riffle be- 
low the Paria, so 
we were able to 
pass on either side 
of the great mid- 
stream boulder 
called (from its 
shape) “The Bat- 
tleship.” Just be- 
low the old Mormon dugway, where the first outcropping patch 
of polished limestone marked the beginning of Marble Canyon, 
Topographers Birdseye and Burchard landed and began work 
by tying the river line into the completed survey from Glen 
Canyon. 

The rate at which Marble Canyon (now included as a part 
of Grand Canyon) burrows its way into the bowels of the earth 
never fails to astonish the voyager or the surveyor entering it 
for the first time. The uprearing of the walls is due both to the 


ae 


ON THE BRINK OF IMMENSITY 


To give a graphic idea of the depth of the Canyon Major Powell, its first explorer, wrote: “Pluck up 

Mount Washington (6,293 feet high) by the roots to the level of the sea, and drop it head first into 

the Grand Canyon and the dam will not force its waters over the wall.” Untold eons of time have 

probably passed since the Colorado River began to carve its ever-deepening channel, and the highly 

colored and terraced slopes of the Canyon reveal successive strata of rock reaching back to the 
earliest geological ages. 
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rapid rise of the sundered plateau and to the fall of the river— 
mostly to the former. The river drops at the rate of about ten 
feet to the mile, or two hundred feet in twenty miles. Twenty 
miles from the head of the canyon the walls are two thousand 
feet above the river, having risen at the average rate of a hun- 
dred feet to the mile. Thus it would appear that in this part 


of the Grand Canyon nine-tenths of the height of the walls is 
due to the rise of the plateau and one-tenth to the descent of 
the river. 


We had run 
only one or two 
small rapids when 
a narrowed ribbon 
of sky between 
the heightening 
cliffs attracted the 
attention of the 
topographic engi- 
neers. Sheer six- 
hundred-foot 
walls of ox-blood 
and chocolate 
sandstone, with 
scarcely a greater 
interval between 
18; shpaek @lagwGl ie a1 sear 
marked the inev- 
itable bridge site 
even to a novice. 

That was prob- 
ably the fastest 
piece of bridge 
surveying in the 
annals of engi- 
neering. Anxious 
to carry the sur- 
vey of the canyon 
on two miles far- 
ther to the head of 
the savage Badger 
Creek Rapids be- 
fore dark, the 
chief of the party, 
Colonel Claude 
Birdseye, used 
every available in- 
strument and en- 
gineer, with even 
the cook and boat- 
men giving rod 
readings. The job 
was over in half 
an hour, with a 
two-inch or three- 
inch patch of con- 
tours penciled on 
a sheet of white 
paper tacked to a 
plane-table e m- 
bodying all the 
necessary data 
save the geologist’s 
brief report on the 
character of the 
rock forming the 
cliff walls. Now, 
six -yieax's later, 
those pencilings 
have been trans- 
lated into a lace- 
work of soaring steel, and the north rim of the Grand Canyon 
is united with the south. 

My own outstanding recollections of that historic survey have 
to do with the terrific heat—one hundred and twenty degrees in 
the shade, with no shade available during the hectic rush of 
the noon hour—and brushing my cheek against a gray-brown 
twig on a sandstone ledge to which I had been sent with my rod. 
The next instant the twig had become both mobile and vocal, 
and I ducked back to find a baby side-winder rattlesnake shaking 
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BEDOUINS OF THE 
The home of the roving Navajo sheep herder is an inconspicuous, one-roomed hut of logs covered with earth. Nowadays the men wear the usual © 
shirt and trousers of their white neighbors, but most of them still retain the native red moccasins and some of them the ancient bandeau twisted” 


SOUTHWEST 


about the brows instead of covering the head with a hat. 


its button-tipped tail and sticking out its forked tongue at me. 

The building of the Grand Canyon bridge was an epic of 
engineering skill and human courage worthy of the setting. 
Captain J. B. Wright, county surveyor of Coconino County, 
Arizona, supplemented the original survey of the Grand Canyon 
party under Colonel Birdseye by triangulation of distances 
between the rims, and on the basis of this an appropriation of one 
hundred thousand dollars was obtained from Congress as the 
Federal Government’s share of the cost of the long-needed 
bridge. This was estimated to be half of the total cost, but it 
subsequently became necessary for the State of Arizona to 
appropriate over twice that sum to make up the final cost of 
three hundred and ten thousand dollars. The contract awarded 
in June, 1927, called for a six-hundred-and-sixteen-foot main 
arch span, two eighty-four-foot and one fifty-foot approach 
spans, with a concrete floor having a clear width of eighteen feet. 

Excavation was started almost immediately on both rims and 
was finished in November of the same year. Concrete arch 
foundations were then poured, this work being finished by the 
spring of 1928. Now all was ready for the steel. There were 
eleven hundred tons of this, all of which was transported over 
the hundred and thirty miles of mountain and desert road from 
Flagstaff by two trucks. In spite of the fact that the hauling 
contractor had to maintain at his own expense eighty miles of 
the road, he is said to have made a handsome profit on the con- 


THE BRIDGE OVER THE LITTLE COLORADO RIVER 


The Cameron Bridge over the Little Colorado River leads to the far more magnificent structure that spans the Grand Canyon. The Little Colorado 
is a comparatively anemic stream that flows northwest through Arizona and empties into the Colorado near the beginning of the Grand Canyon. 


tract at thirty-five dollars a ton. 
know the Flagstaff-Lee Ferry road will deny. 


Difficult as was transporting materials across the desert to 


the south rim of the canyon, it was not the crux of the problem. 
Bridge construction must be pushed from both ends. 
ing materials in over the desert road from Cedar City of the 
Union Pacific in Utah was considered prohibitively difficult and 
costly, the alternative was adopted of trucking them from the 
south rim, up along the shelving old Mormon dugway to above 
the mouth of the Paria, crossing them on the primitive cable 
ferry, and then trucking back down the north side of the canyon 
to the approach on the north rim. W. R. Hutchins, one of the 
engineers of the bridge, writes graphically in a recent report of 
the difficulties and dangers of this phase of the job. 

“From the south side, to find a place where the water edge 
could be reached at the site of the old ferry, one had to travel 
up the Colorado River for about six miles, the last two miles of 
which was over what is called the ‘dugway’, a road barely wide 
enough for the two wheels of the car or truck, cut in the bare 
sandstone bluffs and hanging in places four or five hundred feet 
above the river. 

“With few exceptions there was no room to pass other cars 
and only six inches to a foot between one and a vertical drop of 
several hundred feet to the river below. The grades or hills 

(Continued on page.A45) 
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That he deserved it none who 
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HE year 1930 will 

mark the thousandth 

anniversary of the 
world’s first Parliament. 

The seat of this Parlia- 
ment was at Thingvellir 
in the heart of Iceland. 

To realize the signifi- 
cance of this event, turn 
the pages of history. Re- 
mark that this momentous 
occasion, pregnant with 
meaning for democracy, 
took place in 930, several 
decades before the rise of 
The Holy Roman Empire, one hundred and thirty-six years 
»efore the Norman Conquest, one hundred and sixty-six years 
yefore the first Crusade, almost three centuries before the sign- 
ng of the Magna Charta, King John’s concession to his barons, 
and over five-and-a-half centuries before Columbus discovered 
America. 

This Parliament, an out-of-door one, met first in 930. For 
eight hundred and sixty-eight years to 1798 (two years after 
Washington had made his famous farewell address) the Vikings 
met in the open air on the plains of Thingvellir. Here they not 
only made their laws, but tried culprits, passed along their un- 
written sagas, and settled their disputes. Not only the chieftains 


© Photo by Dr. William H, Fulton 
Jn special occasions the ruddy-cheeked 
‘laughters of Iceland still wear the na- 
yional costume with its white apron and 
colorful bodice. 
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and their followers, but entire families traveled hundreds of 
weary miles to perform these duties. 

In the early summer, when a midnight sun had turned night 
into day, they set out on their journey. The pilgrimage was 


not an easy one. For Iceland was a land of glaciers, hissing 
geysers, and volcanoes spitting out death and destruction. There 
were no roads and 
no bridges. The 
way, beset with 
Brobdin g- 
nagian boulders 
and swollen 
streams, might 
have deterred less 
stalwart spirits. 
But these Vikings, 
whose slender 
ships had not stop- 
ped for a churn- 
ing ocean, did not 


know the word 
retreat. Crossing a 
barren land that 


could at best raise 
only the hardiest 
of vegetation, they 
braved not only 
the elements, but 
hunger and dan- 
ger, to make their 
laws. 

In a valley sur- 
rounded by stern, 
sn Ow - capped 
mountains, these 
pioneer Nor- 
dics discovered a 
natural phenomenon. A vast plain, circled by a tiny river of 
crystal clearness, furnished an ideal place for living quarters 
during their two, three, or four weeks’ sessions, and a lava rift 
enclosing one side made an exceptional ampitheater. 

At the foot of majestic mountains, the Almannagja, a minia- 


THE PARLIAMENT OF 
THE VIKINGS 


One of the World’s First Legislatures—How the Vikings Made 
Their Laws—In the Capital of Modern Iceland. 


By LUCILE McW. ROGERS 


REYKJAVIK, ICELAND’S CAPITAL 

Iceland’s miniature capital has a population of only twenty thousand, a modest number, which never- 

theless comprises a fifth of the population of the whole island. Here are centered the commercial 

and Jegislative activities of a country in which farming and fishing are the principal occupations. 
The small stone building in the center of the picture is the Bank of Iceland. 
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ture of our palisades on the Hudson 
River, acted as sounding board. From 
the Loberg, a stone twenty feet from 
the palisades, laws were announced, 
discussed. Trials took place. And 
those on the plain below might sit be- 
fore their tents and listen to their 
legislators, their supreme court, their 
executives. Or with dreams in their 
eyes they might hear the reading and 
singing of sad sagas, magnificent in 
their simplicity. 

At Thingvellir was developed one 
of the earliest forms of direct repre- 
sentation. Entire families listened to 
laws being made and often helped in the making. The sessions 
were not always marked by the peace and quietude one might 
expect in front of these lonely and solemn mountains. Often 
there were disagreements. The valley echoed to the sound of 
clashing steel. Sometimes the field was strewn with mail-coated 
knights, bleeding from cuts of the battle-ax. The crystal clear- 
ness of the little stream was sometimes blurred with blood. 
Often these Vikings, from the four corners of the island, 
watched the flash of shiny shields as two armored knights, their 
coats-of-mail glittering in the bright summer sun, rushed at each 
other in a combat over questions of honor. These duels were 
frequent, for criticism of a Viking’s honor called for quick 
revenge. Sometimes witches were brought to trial. If they 
were found guilty they were dragged to the Drowning Pool 
where quiet waters closed over the struggling victims. 

If, in 1930, you care to celebrate with the modern Viking the 
millesimal of the legislature instituted by his forefathers, you 
will find the scene essentially unchanged. You can easily throw 

yourself into the 

| mood of Thing- 

| vellir, for the only 

| modern touches 

added in ten cen- 

turies are a tiny 

church with a 

tinier steeple, the 

pastor’s house by 

its side, a little 

square, white inn 

and singing tele- 
phone wires. 

If you are for- 
tunate in your 
weather, Thing- 
vellir will resemble 
a dull green bowl 
covered over by a 
lapis - lazuli sky. 
Lazy snowball 
clouds changing in- 
to gray over the 
snow-capped peaks 
and reaching down 
into the gray- 
brown of the 
mountains wil] 
float slowly by. 
You will see the 
eroded sides of 
grim mountains. You will see the Loberg, a flat stone covered 
with a plaque bearing its name. And behind, the Almannaja 
gray pillars of lava waiting to send your words echoing over the 
plain. There will be no tents of the chieftains, but you will be 
shown how the pioneers in democracy built their peculiar huts, 


Photo by Dr. William H. Fulton 
The colonization of Iceland 
by the Vikings began in 874. 
In 930 they organized the 

Icelandic Commonwealth. 
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remnants of which remain. You will find 
a layer of turf, a layer of stone, a layer of 
turf, a layer of stone. Then your imagi- 
nation will show you how this rose to a 
height of five or six feet and was covered 
with sod. And perhaps you will tall with 
the godar seated before his summer home. 

Not far from the Loberg you will stop 
and peer into the Drowning Pool and hear 
the gurgling of tiny waterfalls filling its 
depth. If the sun is right you will catch 
your reflection. Then following a_ tiny 
stream you will see the waters of the 
Oxara flowing over rocks of gray-blue in 
the sunlight. And these rocks will change 
to a reddish-brown as a cloud drifts over 
the sih. You will come to an aquamarine 
pool where shiny silver coins, tossed by 
tourists, catch rays of light and send them 
back to you. 

I spent many hours on the banks of the 
Oxara watching nodding yellow buttercups 
and the purple of wild thyme creeping 
from the crevices of rocks. The wild flow- 
ers of Iceland! Startlingly beautiful col- 
ors in a monotony of dull gray. The aver- 
age person, if he thinks of Iceland at all, 
pictures a land of perpetual snow and ice. 
Iceland is not a land of perpetual snow and 
ice. As a matter of fact, it is not only 
free of snow and ice in summer, save for 
her mountain peaks with their glaciers, but 
during much of the winter. For the Gulf 
Stream, that ubiquitous lifesaver of north- 
ern nations, dispels the intense cold. 

Iceland is not so cold. It is lonely. It 
is a land of bleak barren mountains with 
greenish-white glaciers in their hearts, of 
plains of dull dark gray covered with 
glacial rocks or lava from rumbling vol- 
canoes now silent, of silver-green lakes 
hidden among mountains. Sparkling fjords 
carve the shores. In winter, Iceland is an 
island of night; in summer, a land of the 
midnight sun. 

Thingvellir is typical of Iceland with her 
treeless plains, crystal-clear rivers, majestic 
snow-capped peaks and gray rock-bound 
soil. Scattered over the treeless plains of 
Iceland you will see these mountains, these 
crystal-clear streams, this rock-bound soil. 
And you will see, few and far between, 
severely plain little houses of wood. But 
when you come close, you will find simple 


preparing fish for export. 


F Photo by Dr, William H, Fulton 
Iceland’s coastal villages keep a large number of sturdy women busy 
Fishing is by far the most important industry dry. 
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HUNTING FOR EIDERDOWN 


The precious feathers of the eider duck are 

found in the rocky hills along the shores of 

Iceland. To secure these feathers, with which 

these birds keep their eggs warm, frequently 

requires hazardous climbing and considerable 
risk, 


of the country, and great. quantities of fish are exported yearly. 
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beauty in the ensemble with the stablesa 
roofed with sod sprouting tiny shrubs fromy 
the seed dropped by summer birds. Thel} 
windows of all the houses will be gay with 
flashy flowers, and the gardens bright with} 
brilliant blue delphinium. 4 

Even in the towns you will find the same 
houses, though huddled together. Often 
they are larger. Sometimes of snowys® 
white cement. But there is a simplicity fo 
the architecture that is national. And with © 
every house there is a gay little garden and 
cheery windows of flowers. 

Reykjavik is the largest of these towns 
with a population of twenty thousand in? 
habitants. I came into Reykjavik harbor 
at three o'clock one summer morning. 
Scores of little fishing smacks were puffing 
laboriously to get started on their day’s 
journey. And rowboats, with two figures © 
silhouetted against the sun, slipped peace- 
fully through the still waters. Sea gulls 
swooped out of a hazy mist, and hovering * 
closer and closer, mocked frightened © 
little ducks darting helplessly here and 
there flapping excited wings until the | 
monster steamer came so near they dived 
down into the sea to safety. 

From the bow of the boat, I saw Iceland 
take form. From out of the haze, dim © 
jagged peaks, low-lying clouds touching — 
their tops, outlined themselves against a 
blue sky. To the right of the mountains 
a phantom sand bar rose from the sea. 
The phantom sand bar was Reykjavik. 
Reykjavik harbor has a stern beauty with 
her circle of majestic barren mountain 
peaks in the distance. But from Faxa 
Fjord the town itself is plain and unin- 
teresting. There is that appearance of 
squareness caused by lack of trees. At 
closer view it is even less imposing than 
from the harbor. 

Spread out over a hill are many houses 
that might have grown up overnight in any 
one of our Western mining towns. That 
is the general impression of Reykjavik as 
a whole. But as I walked through the al- 
most straight streets that run up a hill, I 
discovered beautiful gardens and fair-hair- 
ed children that timidly offered bouquets 
as blue as their eyes, These blonde chil- 
dren of Iceland, with their charming sim- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Before it is exported the cod is split, salted and spread out in the sun to 
Here at this typical Iceland fishing village tons of cod are drying 


in the summer sun, 
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“UT into. solid stone of 
Ly either the Carboniferous 
or the Devonian Age, in 
ae gorge of the Hava Supai 
liver, in Arizona, are carvings 
f dinosaur, imperial elephant 
ind ibex—the first intimations 
ver received that prehistoric 
han knew, saw or hunted the 
rreat lizards or the giant 
vachyderms, and the first knowl- 
-dge we ever have had that the 
lbex inhabited the New World. 
Only a few miles from these 
sarvings are the fossil footprints 
€ many three-toed (carnivo- 
fous) dinosaurs, and of a num- 
yer of the imperial elephant, 
first of the smooth-skinned 
pachydermous mammals, stand- 
Ing fourteen feet at the fore- 
shoulder, as compared with the 
ine or ten feet of the largest 
Asiatic or African elephants of 
oday. 
_ These carvings—petroglyphs 
—undoubtedly were made by man. The expedition of which 
‘I was the head found, measured, photographed and made casts 
‘of these rock-intaglios, and of the fossil tracks of the monsters 
the dawn-man of the Southwest tried to draw with his flint 
chisel in the hard stone of Hava Supai Canyon, near the point at 
which it flows into the Colorado River. The dinosaur and ele- 
phant carvings identify themselves; the ibex carving has been 
identified completely by Roy Chapman Andrews, famous ex- 
plorer of the Gobi Desert, and discoverer of dinosaur nests and 
eggs, who has hunted ibex in Asia on,a number of occasions. 
Dinosaurs are supposed to have passed, from the earth between 
ten and twelve million years ago. If'man knew the dinosaur, 


Hava Supai Canyon has many fascinating relics of prehistoric America, 


COPYING A PREHISTORIC CARVING an inch in the red sandstone 
Untold centuries ago some prehistoric artist carved this crude image 
of an ibex on the rock wall in Hava Supai Canyon, This is the first 
intimation scientists have had that this mountain antelope ever lived in 
éither of the Americas, 


RECORDS OF THE DINOSAUR AND THE EARLY AMERICAN INDIAN 
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THE “DINOSAURS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Rock Carvings Ten Million Years Old—Some 
Mighty Beasts of Prehistoric America i 


By SAMUEL HUBBARD 


Curator of Archeology at Oakland, California, Museum 


either from legend or from 
actual sight of the giant lizards, 
then man must have been on 
North America at least ten mil- 
lion years ago, instead of for 
the half million years with 
which he is now credited. It has 
been known for many years that 
at least three varieties of ele- 
phantine animals lived in North 
America—the mammoth, the 
mastodon and the huge imperial 
elephant. But until we found 
this carving in the heart of the 
Arizona desert, it had not been 
known that man was con- 
temporaneous with any form of 
elephant on this continent. 

The carvings are cut to depths 
of one-eighth to one-quarter of 
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walls of Hava Supai Canyon, 
where the river has cut its 
channel about twenty feet deep- 
er through its solid stone bed 
since the day some prehistoric 
carver did his work. The walls on which the petroglyphs are 
cut and the place where the primitive artist stood are now’ in- 
accessible except with ladders or ropes, and all are twenty feet 
or more above the bed of the stream. The location of the carv- 
ings, which extend for some miles along the gorge, is near the 
present Hava Supai government Indian agency, but these In- 
dians know nothing about, and have no legends of, these carv- 
ings or their makers, Only about two hundred Haya Supai re- 
main of a tribe that once numbered several thousand. 

All the carvings are made in an interesting and peculiar man- 
ner. In the sandstone of this region, there is a trace of iron. 
Through the alchemy of the ages gas has seeped out and formed 


| 7 At the left is a photograph of the fossil footprints of the three-toed 
dinosaur discovered near the place where the dinosaur carvings were found. 


The rule indicates the huge size of this prehistoric creature’s foot. At 


the right are Indian pictographs of comparatively recent date—they may only be a mere few thousand years old, Nonetheless the present-day Indians 
of this region have no knowledge of their origin. 
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a thick black coating, hard as 
the rock itself, known as 
“desert varnish”. The pre- 
historic artist, with his flint or 
obsidian chisel, cut through 
this varnish into the red stone, 
and then deep into the latter, 
so that the petroglyphs are in 
clear, red outline against the 
black background of the iron 
oxide. None of these cary- 
ings are artificially colored. 
The artist (or artists) ap- 
parently was content with the 
black and red combination he 
obtained by carving. More ¢ 
recent Indian carvings and 


THE GIANT LIZARD OF PREHISTORIC TIMES 


as of the Triassic period of the 
Mesozoic Age. The sand- 
stone in which the prehistorie 
artists carved the dinosaur 
much older, probably Devon- 
ian, so that it was solid rock 
when the place on which the 
three-toed lizard stepped was 
soft sand, waiting for time to” 
convert it to rock. In similar 


silized, which may be those of — 
the hoofed dinosaur, whose re- 
mains were found for the first” 
time last year in China, by Roy 


Chapman Andrews, and which : 
has not as yet been traced to 
the Americas. If these trackall 
are not those of this newly-~ 
found dinosaur, we do not know what ~ 
creature made them. ; 


The carving of the imperial elephant ~ 


paintings, found in other sec- 
tions of the same canyon, done 
probably within the last five to 
ten thousand years, or less, are 
colored, and are of the regulation patterns 
common to most Indian “sign” in the 
Southwest. They merely show that other 


The terrible Tyrranosaurus, the carnivorous dinosaur which in all prob- 
ability made the fossil tracks found in Arizona, was a gigantic creature 
weighing approximately five tons. 


tides of life have ebbed and flowed across 
this space since the dawn-man carved the 
dinosaur, or later men cut the elephant and 
the ibex, the deer and the mountain sheep, 
into the imperishable sandstone. 

Measurements of the dinosaur carving 
are of interest also: It is 11.2 inches in 
height; 7 inches in greatest width; the leg 
is 3.8 inches long; the body, exclusive of 
the tail, is 3.9 inches; the body is 3 inches 
wide; neck to top of curve is 3.5 inches; 
tail 9.1 inches, and the neck total 5.1 inches. 
Taken all in all, the proportions are good. 
The huge reptile, which stood some fifteen 
feet high by seventy to eighty feet long, is 
depicted in the attitude in which man 
would be most likely to see it—reared on 
its hind legs, balanced with the long tail, 
either feeding or in fighting position, pos- 
sibly defending itself against a party of 
men. Dinosaur tracks, found near by, 
showed a measurement, for the largest, of 
16 inches length by 14 inches width, with 
a stride of 52 inches, considerably greater 
than that of the largest elephant of today, 
even when running. 

The stone in which the dinosaur foot- 
prints have been preserved was identified 


A ROCK-CARVING OF THE DINOSAUR 

Apparently the artist who carved this petro- 

glyph of the three-toed dinosaur intended to 
represent that animal feeding or fighting. 


THE IMPERIAL ELEPHANT AND THE WOOLLY RHINOCEROS 


supports Dr. Frederic A. Lucas in his ex- 
pressed belief that man was contemporane- 


ous with the elephant in the New World. 


The petrified footprints of adult elephants 
of the Imperial variety (Elephas Im- 
perator) were found by our party in the 
gorge of the Hava Supai River. The cary- 
ing evidently is intended to represent a fe- 
male elephant, because it shows no tusks. 
The man being attacked by the animal is 
shown standing in a pool or river, the 
water being indicated by a wavy line 
carved across the bottom of the pictograph, 
striking the human figure a little below the 
knees. 

The man in this primitive “action pic- 
ture” is unarmed, but the artist had begun 
to cut something, possibly a spear, in the 
hand away from the elephant. There is no 
means of saying what he intended to carve, 
nor will we ever know why he left his in- 
teresting masterpiece unfinished. 

The 1tbex carvings are sharply differenti- 
ated from those of the deer and mountain 
sheep by the knobs on the front of the 
horns, an exclusive development of the 
present-day ibex of the Gobi Desert. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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These two carvings are the first pictures of the giant imperial elephant and the woolly rhinoceros ever found in the new world. The imperial elephant 


is represented attacking a man. 


The carving of the long extinct woolly rhinoceros was 


found near Moab, Utah. 
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The Baya villages are mere clusters of reed huts shaped like pointed helmets and surrounded by dense vegetation. 
living by the cultivation of rice, millet, cotton, oil-palms and bananas. 


A NATIVE VILLAGE IN THE CONGO 
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The natives eke out a wretched 


Their clothing problem is solved by bunches of leaves—similar to those 


worn by the two youngsters in the foreground—which are tied to the girdle and resemble ridiculous tails. 


ne SEM OPIRE OF “DA RKKNESS 


Through French Equatorial Africa—Administrative Problems in a Jungle 


in equatorial Africa. 

cently, however, that a widespread in- 
terest in the Congo grew up in France. Be- 
fore the war the Oriental exoticism of such 
writers as Pierre Loti, Claude Farrére and 
their imitators held the interest of the 
French public. Excepting in colonial and 
administrative circles the negro’s existence 
was generally ignored. From time to time 
there were negro villages at the expositions 
in Paris, but no one thought much about 
equatorial Africa. An occasional negro 
seen on the streets of the French capital 
was regarded with a combination of amaze- 
ment and amusement. 

Since the war there has been a striking 
change. France has enlarged her black 
empire and she is today master of millions 
of African negroes inhabiting a territory 
comprising more than two and a half mil- 
lion square miles. The negro no longer 
arouses wonder and amazement in France. 
The war has made him a familiar figure 


fa. many years France has possessed 


*“Travels in the Congo,” by André Gide, Trans- 
lated from the French by Dorothy Bussy. 375 pp. 
Ill. $5.00. Alfred A. Knopf. 


It was not until comparatively re- 


Wilderness—In a Clay Village of the Congo. 


A Review* 


By CASPAR HUNT 


a vast negro empire there. 
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This cruel distortion practiced by the Sara- 
Caba women begins in early childhood. The 
lips are first stretched with thorns and wooden 
pegs and then the wooden plates are inserted. 


He is seen all over the country—on the Rhine, on the 
Riviera, in factories and offices, in the great seaports. 


Paris 
is attracting negroes from all parts of the 
world. They come from New York, from 
Brazil, from Haiti. With jazz and danc- 
ing they have captured the cabarets and 
music halls of Paris. The Congo has be- 
come the source of new fads and the in- 
spiration of decorators and dress designers. 
Weary esthetes are fascinated by the 
negro’s vitality and his primitive ex- 
uberance. In short, the Congo is responsi- 
ble for a fantastic New Romanticism. It has 
become the field for new and more extend- 
ed studies by anthropologists and _his- 
torians. Finally—and this is the more seri- 
ous aspect of the subject—France now 
realizes that the Congo has become an ad- 
ministrative problem of considerable im- 
portance. 

The number of books on’ equatorial 
Africa published recently is significant. 
The journalist, Albert Londres, caused a 
sensation not long ago with his “Terre 
d’Ebéne,” a book which dared to criticize 
France’s administration of her negro ter- 
ritories. Another more important contri- 
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bution to recent literature 
about French Equatorial 
Africa is “Travels in the 


Congo” by André Gide, one of 
France’s most distinguished 
men of letters. 

This is an account of a long 
journey which took Gide hun- 
dreds of miles up the Congo, 
north through the Great For- 
est to Lake Chad, whence 
he returned through Cameroon 
to the wretched little seaport 
of Douala. A great novelist, 
a keen observer and a courage- 
ous and independent thinker, 
André Gide’s book possesses 
much more interest than the 
books of the ordinary traveler. 
He writes dispassionately and 
without romantic distortion of 
fact. His understanding, his 
good judgment and his curi- 
osity never fail him. His sym- 
pathy for the blacks is constant. 
“The less intelligent the white 
man is,” he writes, “the more 
stupid he thinks the black.” 
When Gide discovers brutality 
or cruel exploitation of the na- 
tives he sets it down without 
hesitation. He believes that in 
taking over the administration 
of the Congo France shoulder- 
ed responsibilities which it had 
no right to evade. 

“The immense pity of what 
I have seen,” he writes, “has 
taken possession of me. I 
know things to which I can’t 
reconcile myself.” 

On his long journey Gide found many evidences of stupidity, 
cruelty and hardship. Here, for instance, is the picture of a 
group of women mending the road through the great forest. 
“These poor creatures, more like cattle than human beings, were 
in the streaming rain, a number of them with babies at the 
breast. Every twenty yards or so there were huge pits by the 


clothes. 


side of the road, generally about ten feet deep; it was out of 


A CONGO BOGEY-MAN 


One of the strangest costumes seen in the Congo is that used in the dance 
of the croquemitaine. The dancer is completely covered from head to 
foot by matted straw. 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE MOUNDANG 


Ordinarily the women of the Moundang tribe are completely innocent of 
The Sultan’s daughters, however, emphasize their aristocratic 
position by wearing a girdle of beads hung with embroidered aprons 
decorated with geometrical designs. 
built of coarse clay and gravel, and some of them are shaped like a long 
thimble with an opening just large enough to permit a man to crawl in. 


The houses of the Moundang are 
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these that the poor wretch 
had dug the sandy earth with 
which to bank the road, and 
this without proper tools. |] 
has happened more than once 
that the loose earth has given 


children who were working at 
the bottom of the pit. 


sons. As they usually work ~ 
too far from their village to” 
return at night, the poor 
women have -built themselves ~ 
temporary huts in the forest, ~ 
wretched shelters of branches ~ 
and reeds, useless against the 
rain. We heard that the na- 
tive soldier who is their over- 
seer had made them work all 
night in order to repair the 
damage done by a recent storm 
and to enable us to pass.” 

Though France has done 
everything in its power to goy- 
ern its African Colonies wisely 
there are still distressing cases 
of bad adminstration and mis- 
carriage of justice. What 
sometimes happens is indicated 
in the following description of 
an unfortunate official who 
was sent out to the Colonies 
too young and without suffi- 
cient instructions. “He needed 
a strength of character and 2 
moral and intellectual quality 
that he was without. When 
these are lacking, a man tries © 
to make the natives obey and 
respect him by the spasmodic, 
outrageous, and precarious use of brute force. He gets fright- 
ened; he loses his head; having no natural authority, he tries 
to reign by terror. He feels his hold slipping from him and 
soon it becomes impossible to quell the growing discontent of 
the natives, who, notwithstanding that they are often perfectly 
amenable, are goaded to fury by injustice, violent reprisals and 
cruelty of all sorts.” 


These women of the forest need give little thought to the problem of 
clothes. The dressing of their short woolly hair is one of the few simple 
opportunities they have for adornment. 


way and buried the women and ~ 


We. 
were told this by several peril 
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he story of 
white over- 


koe tit, thie 
ngo reaches 
k to the earli- 

days of the 
ve traders. 


uld still exist 
perhaps in- 
able. It is the 
rt of thing 
ch has mark- 
the exploita- 
1 of backward 
es during the 
dle history of 
iperalism. 
dré Gide 
ttes the fol- 
wing ac- 
int of a form 

punish- 
»nt employed 
one of the 
'bber com- 
nies. It is this 
it of thing 
ich the French 
yernment has 

use all its 
igance to com- 


‘At Bambio, on Septem- 
¢ 8, ten rubber-gather- 
; (twenty, according to 
er information) belong- 
r to the Goundi gang, 
10 work for the Com- 
genie Forestiere — be - 
use they had not brought 
any rubber the month 
fore (but this month 
sy brought in double, 
om 40 to 50 kilogram- 
-s) were condemned to 
round and round the. 
‘tory under a fierce sun, 
‘rying very heavy wood- 
beams. If they fell 
wn, they were forced up 
guards flogging them 
th whips. 
“The ‘ball’ began at 
‘ht o’clock and lasted the 
ole day, with Messrs. 
cha and Maudurier, the 
mpany’s agent, looking 
. At about eleven o’clock 
man from Bagouma, 
led Malongue, fell to 
t up no more. When M. 
cha was informed of 
s, he merely replied: 
mn’en f- and ordered 
> ‘ball’ to go on. All 
s took place in the pres- 
ce of the assembled in- 
bitants of Bambio and 
all the chiefs who had 
me from the neighbor- 
r villages to attend the 
ket.” 
These quotations are not 
yen to convey the idea 
at “Travels in the 
ngo” is a_ sensational 


A BEBHIVE VILLAGE OF THE MA 


The villages of the Massas are unique in Africa. 
of form which suggests the work of certain insects rather than of men. 
outside afford a foothold by which the summit—often twenty to twenty-four feet high—may be reached. 


BUILDING A NEW HOME 


SSAS 


The curious shell-shaped huts of clay have a pérfection 


The regular flutings on the 


The Massas’ hut is made by hand as though it were a huge vase. It is the work 


not of a mason, but of a potter. 


In color it is like the earth—a pinkish-grey clay, 
like the clay of which the walls of Biskra are made. 
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book. Passages 
such as the pre- 
ceding form 
merely a small 
part of a volume 
filled with obser- 
vations of all 
kinds. There is 
NOMA piece t MOL 
negro life and 
negro civilization 
in which André 
Gide does not 
feel a keen in- 
terest. His book 
is full of graphic 
GiRemS (Cunt elyp= 
tions of life in 
the innumer- 
able villages 
through which he 
passed on his 
long journey to 
Fort Archam- 
bault, om the 
Hitwd eC ess Ont 
Islam, and to the 
shores of Lake 
@had directly. 
south of the 
southern border 
Ot these sahara 
We get vivid pic- 
tures of the most 
primitive forms 
of negro civilization, ac- 
counts of changes that are 
taking place through the 
gradual infiltration of 
European civilization, 
tales of long voyages on 
equatorial waterways and 
many glimpes of that 
strange civilization of 
Black Islam centering 
around Fort Archambault, 
Léré, Binder and other 
outposts of Mohammedan- 
ism. The record of André 
Gide’s voyage is always 
varied and always interest- 
ing. Here, for instance, is 
a sketch of the Central 
African village of Moos- 
goum in which is centered 
a small Massas com- 
munity. 

“Tam astonished that 
the few rare travelers who 
have spoken of this coun- 
try and of its villages and 
huts have only thought fit 
to mention their ‘strange- 
ness. The Massas’ hut, it 
is true, resembles no 
other; but it is not only 
strange; it is beautiful; 
and it is not its strange- 
ness so much as its beauty 
that moves me. A beauty 
so perfect, so accomplish- 
ed, that it seems natural. 
No ornament, no  super- 
fluity. The pure curve of 
its line, which is unin- 


‘terrupted from base to 


summit, seems to have 
been afrived at mathemati- 
(Continued on page 49) 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S NEXT 
PUBLICATION 


The committee of selection of the Na- 
tional Travel Club takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing the new’ quarterly publication 
for the fall. The committee’s choice is 
“Ends of the Earth,” the latest book by 
Roy Chapman Andrews, leader of the 
famous expeditions into the Gobi Desert 
of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, discoverer of the first dinosaur eggs 
ever found and one of the most distin- 
guished living naturalists and explorers. 

“Ends of the Earth” is the record of the 
adventures and expeditions that have 
taken Roy Chapman Andrews to so many 
remote parts of the world. For nearly ten 
years he studied and hunted whales—the 
humpback, the huge sulphur-bottom, the 
sperm, the narwhal, the giant killer which 
is the terror of everything that lives in the 
sea. His research carried him to lonely 
whaling stations on the Alaskan coast and 
up and down the Pacific, sailing now with 
Yankee crews, now with Japanese; and 
after years of disheartening struggle and 
research leading finally to the rediscovery 
of the so-called extinct California grey 
whale. 

For five months he explored the dense 
forests and treacherous swamps surround- 
ing the desolate Long White Mountain in 
the wilderness of northern Korea. In the 
Pribilof Islands of the Bering Sea he took 
moving pictures of the amazing seal life 
there, finding six thousand seals gathered 
on the rocks at one time. 

In the dangerous hinterlands of China, 
in Loto Land where the inhabitants had 
never seen a white man, on the high fron- 
tiers of Tibet, in the terrible, fever- 
stricken Burmese jungles, Andrews pur- 
sued his quest for rare animals, bringing 
back the largest and most complete col- 
lection of mammals ever taken from a 
single region. 

Then came his first trip into Mongolia 
along the ancient trails followed by 
Genghis Khan and his wild raiders. Here 
he camped for seven months among the 
Mongols, making a collection of fifteen 
hundred mammals from a region virtually 
new to science, the place of origin for 
much of the mammalian life in the North- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Finally he organized the great expedi- 
tions that were to attempt to reconstruct 
the whole past history of the central Asian 
plateau. It was these expeditions that led 
to the discovery of the vast mine of Tit- 
anothere fossils, the giant rhinoceros of 
prehistoric Asia and the basin circled with 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
O tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facil- 
ities; to arouse public interest m the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic 
sites, the development of our National Parks and Playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the 
peoples of the world in order to secure ‘the cause of international peace and justice, 
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flaming red cliffs where the dinosaurs laid 
their eggs. 

This, briefly, indicates the scope of 
“Ends of the Earth.” It is the personal 
record of a great explorer’s varied career 
and remarkable achievements. It is a 
simple, direct and dramatic narrative 
crammed with action and adventure. The 
chapter on the thrills of whaling is unfor- 


© Wide World 
ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 


gettable. Exotic scenes flash through 
these pages with almost kaleidoscopic 
rapidity—tropical mornings on _ coral- 
fringed islands in the East Indies; the 
writhing, snake-infested jungles in Bor- 
neo; Malay villages and volcanic islands; 
colorful toy houses clinging to the cliffs 
high above the inland sea of Japan; tiger 
hunts in Korean forests; medieval life in 
Urga, the home of the Living Buddha; 
cavalcades of nomad Mongols in flaming 
robes of red, yellow and purple; hunting 
expeditions in quest of rare animals of all 
kinds; conflicts with bandits; looting, 
street fighting and executions in revolu- 
tionary China; and finally the amenities 
of life in an old temple in Peking. 

And in these pages one meets many 
other great naturalists Carl Akeley, 
Henry Fairfield Osborne, Frank Chap- 
man. 

“The lure of new lands, the thrill of 
the unknown, the desire to know what 
lay over the next hill,” these incentives 
have stirred Andrews all his life. The 
adventures that they have yielded are in- 
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corporated in this absorbing book, a 
cere and compelling narrative that ha 
the excitement of fiction and the gl 
of the most fascinating places in 
world. 

As is customary with the Club’s qi 
terly publications, “Ends of the E 
will be issued—in a special edition 
special low price—before it is made a 
able to ordinary book buyers. The ch 
to members will be $3.00. When the 
is issued later by one of the larger 
lishers it will be sold at a consideral 
higher rate. “Ends of the Earth” willb 
a volume of 355 pages, illustrated with 6 
superb photographs from the author’s own 
collection, and with pictorial end-papers. 
Those members who have already 
scribed to the Club’s quarterly publica 
will, of course, receive “Ends of 
Earth” as soon as it is issued. Tho 
members who have not yet subscribe 
this service may secure subscription blanks 
by writing to the secretary. 

This new venture of the Club in issui 
quarterly a distinguished new cont 
tion to the literature of travel, explora 
and allied subjects has met with great 
cess. The four volumes issued during 
first year were enthusiastically received | 
a group of our members which has 
creased constantly with each new pub 
tion. “Ends of the Earth” has 
chosen with full confidence that it 
prove a valuable addition to the collec 
of books which has had such an auspic 
beginning, 

SERVICE FOR MEMBERS 

During the busy summer months 
information bureau answered hundred 
inquiries from our members and sent_ 
them a wide variety of descriptive b 
lets. Judging from the inquiries w 
are still reaching us many of our mem 
are planning late fall trips. If there a 
any of these members who have not t 
advantage of our information bureau 
want to remind them not to hesitate to | 
so. Any booklets in our files will gl 
be sent to members who state defin 
the places to which they intend to go. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS: 


Members are requested to add the 
lowing name to the hotels now appea 
in the official hotel and shop bookl 
Hotel Mirabeau, Lausanne, Switzerla 

Our contracts have terminated with 
hotels listed hereafter—Montreux Pa 
Hotel, Montreux, Switzerland; C 
Hotel, Berlin, Germany; The Greylock 
Williamstown, Mass. a 
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ALL EXPENSE CRUISES TO THE 


WEST INDIES 


and CARIBBEAN 


by the splendid oil-burning turbine sister-ships 


“VOLENDAM” and “VEENDAM”’ 
Leaving NEW YORK, 
18 DAYS enusey 25th 


Visiting : NAssAu— Havana — KincsTon 
Coton (Panama Canal)—San Juan (Porto Rico). 


1 7 DAYS Leaving NEW YORK, 
February 15th 
Visiting : Port-Au-Prince — Kincston— 
Coton (Panama Canal) —Havana— Nassau. 


17 DAYS "so" 


Visiting : Port-au-PRInce—Coton — Kincston— 
Havana—Nassau, 


29 D AYS Leaving NEW YORK, 
February 11th 
Visiting: Nassau — Havana — Santi1aco — Kincston — Coton — 
CARTAGENA — Curacao — La Guayra — TrintipaD — BarBapos — 
Martinique—St. THoMAs—SaNn JUAN—BERMUDA. 
Glorious winter vacations of recreation and romance, offering unsurpassed 
cruising comfort; excellent cuisine, a pleasing personal service; comprehensive 
excursions ashore and enjoyable recreation aship. 
Shore arrangements and special cruise features by the Frank Tourist Co. 
INustrated booklet “2”, with full details, sent on request. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities 
and FRANK TOURIST CO., 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Nomadic, life-giving, immortal— 


the Nile... beautiful theatre of 


Z 


Zi 


Egypt's colorful history... age-old 


My 


N 
WK AS 
Vi 


cities, temples, pyramids, treasures \ SN CS \ 

galore. Cook's Own Nile Fleet... ArUSaeee and only 
the paramount service... the most i/ extra fare train to 
luxurious, most comfortable 4 Southem California 
steamers and private Dahabeahs No extra fare on the Santa Fe’s 
... from Cairo to the First and six other daily California trains. 
Second Cataracts. Regular Fred Harvey dining service is a 
PAT Ome i ee Uae er distinctive feature of this distinc- 
Neverber ta: tive railway. 


The Indian-detour-Grand 


Thos. Cook 8 Son ee le 
585 Fifth Ave., New York ye 


in co-operation with 


Wagons-Lits GO: 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traffic Mgr. Santa Fe System 
1234 Railway Exchange, Chicago, III. i 


Am interested in winter trip to . Please 
send detailed information and descriptive folders. 


Name Address 
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Salute a 
New Era 


...In American 


Maritime Enterprise 


At the helm of the great trans- 
atlantic fleet of the American 
Merchant Marine—the United 
States Lines and the American 
Merchant Lines—eleven splendid 
ships—is a new command, that 
of a vast organized group of 
loyal, successful American citi- 
zens. Under its leadership you 
are now offered a complete 
North Atlantic service flying the 
American flag. A perfect passage 
for every purse. If you want swift- 
ness enriched by luxury take the 
Leviathan, world’s largest liner. If 
you seek the sum total of fine ac- 
commodations, fine food, fine 
comfort at low rates choose one 
of these superb cabin liners... 
George Washington, America, 
Republic,President Roosevelt, and 
President Harding. Weekly sail- 
ings direct from New York to 
London, too, on the five popular 
ships of the American Merchant 
Lines. To Europe? ... Sail under 
the Stars and Stripes. 


Consult your local steamship agent or 


CRINGE) bis 2 
SAI, ES 
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45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


The World’s Largest Coral Paradise 


(Continued from page 11) 


PLAYING POSSUM 


V. Boardman 


These little coral reef crabs are feigning death. When they are handled 
they tuck their limbs under their bodies and remain perfectly still. 


fine as is spun from hair and in 
other cases as massive as antlers. 
Puce and heather-purple are its tints. 
Skull coral, convoluted like a human 
brain; star corals, corals immensely 
like brown mushrooms, flat coral of 
tender olive green with a reddish 
yellow periphery; great violet bun- 
ches of madrepore; delicate flower- 
like coral with stems of black and 
petals softy) biltire: 
toothed coral of lilac 
and gold; cup coral 
and tongue coral, lav- 
ender and cream; dog 
coral of grey, bush 
coral of soft orange; 
Heliopora coral of 
indigo, and “nigger 
head” coral as black 
as its name implies. 

This is the sub- 
marine forest, a place 
of dense and rigid 
foliage, mountain and 
valley, flashing with 
quick moving or slow 
and leisurely sea 
feewolingets Tallis rise eho) 
astounding universe, 
so self-contained that 
despite its very closeness it seems 
unfathomable. 

The mangrove forests on the Bar- 
rier islands are another source of 
wonderment. In parts they are very 
dense, supported by tangles of widely 
arched roots which make them ap- 
pear as if standing on stilts. They 
are eerie spots, full of a life remark- 
ably different from that which 
thrives amidst the coral. Even the 
scientists are puzzled by the bewil- 
dering prodigality of the mangrove 
swamp’s inhabitants, its myriad birds, 
its strange fish and variegated mol- 
luscs. The most famous of all the 
forms of life that dwell there, how- 
ever, are the “walking fish” which 
would drown under water. 

These “mudskippers” lead a more 
or less terrestrial existence keeping 
their tails moist for purposes of 
breathing.. They rest on the mud 
with their side fins bent forward like 
a pair of arms, and propel them- 
selves over the water by means of 
their tails, rapidly skipping as they 
go and never immersing themselves. 

The flowers and trees of the Bar- 
rier are naturally as diverse and 
strange as the other varieties of life. 
The cocoanut palms, of course, are 


the most striking although the most 
familiar. The drift flora of the coral 
strand are really a law unto them- 
selves. The slender willow Cas- 
uarina fringes the sand _ patches 
nearest the sea, and is interspersed 
with the yellow blossomed laburnum, 
while further from the shore trail 
the long vines of the Ipomea, with 
leaves shaped like a cloven hoof and 
large red flowers. In 
the jungles, the Pan- 
danus with its strik- 
ing tufted leaves, the 
tournefortia with its 
silver foliage, the 
strange Pisonia with 
its sticky fruit, the 
hibiscus, the various 
varieties of the Pan- 
gamia, and a _ thou- 
sand diverse shrubs 
are all an invitation, 
more particularly to 
the botanist, though 
they never fail to im- 
press the layman with 
their beatty -, sys 

It would be _ pos- 
sible to continue end- 
lessly a description of 
the many things to be found on 
“our” island. How can one over- 
stress the wonders of the Barrier 
Reef and its call to the sportsman- 
naturalist and the traveler? To one 
who has been. to the Barrier Reef 
such an account could never be 
tedium though it might easily ex- 
haust one’s vocabulary. However, 
“our” island is only one of the 
thousands in the Barrier, all equally 
attractive, all carrying the promise 
of something new. 

Shall we go to another island? .. . 


The land of coral is far more than 
just a storehouse of the bizarre. In 
spirit, rather, it beckons to the lotus 
eater in his modern form—as we 
have now come to conceive him, as 
the wisest of holidayers who rests 
his body and soul amidst the peace- 
ful beauty of nature. 


The Barrier Reef utters a nearly 


irresistible invitation to drift in a 
world that “is all beauty,” under a 
“sky of azurite,’ on a “lazy sea 


creaming upon the shallows,’ amidst 
the “distant reefs like shadows, the 
mountains of the mainland and the 
drowned peaks that are islands blue 
in distance.” 
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FRESH FROM TE 
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IT IS a fresh and comf 
able beauty —this of 
Haddon Hall. 
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Everyth 
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rooms, Sandy Cove, a p 
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Ocean breezes blow 
through open windows, 
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broad ocean view. 
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ing facilities. Wrive for rate 
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MEET THE GERMANS 


By HENRY ALBERT 
PHILLIPS 


A vivid picture of Ger- 
many as she now is—her 
towns, country districts, 
her beer gardens, operas 
and walled castles. Mr. 
Phillips’ book will be a 
delightful traveling guide 
or an enthralling fireside 
companion. 40 #¢llustra- 
tions. $3.00 


By DAVID MACDONALD 

For sixteen years, as British Trade Agent, Mr. Macdonald 
lived among the Tibetans and had the unique opportunity 
of mixing with all classes from the humblest beggar to His 
Holiness, the Dalai Lama himself. Every statement in the 
book has been carefully checked by lamas and laymen. 
44 illustrations and a map. $5.00 


SPORT AND WILD 
LIFE IN THE DECCAN 


By BRIG.-GEN. R. G. BURTON 

Big-game hunting in India—trailing 
for tiger, bear, leopard, elephant, wild 
goat and stag in the treacherous hills. 
Brig.-Gen. Burton’s account, from 
actual experience, is a blending of 
tense drama and accurate information. 
19 illustrations and 2 maps. $5.00 


AMONG WILD TRIBES 
OF THE AMAZONS 

By C. W. DOMVILLE-FIFE 

“A hazardous journey, carried out under conditions to 
which African exploration has been mere child’s play.”— 
SaT. REV. OF Lit. 27 illustrations and 
a map. $7.50 


THE LAND TRIBES 

OF INDIA 

By W. J. HATCH 

“The Kuraver life is passed in vivid, 
enjoyable review.” —PHILA. PUBLIC te 

LEDGER. 23 illustrations. $5.00 =x 


ON THE TRAIL 
OF THE VEILED TUAREG 


By DUGALD CAMPBELL 
Across the mysterious Sahara—through a country noted for 
its treachery and terror. 23 illustrations and a map. $6.00 


THE SAVAGE SOLOMONS AS 
THEY WERE AND ARE 

By S. G. C. KNIBBS 

In the Solomons we find a strange mixture of ancient and 
modern—of people still living in the Stone Age civilization 
and people living in modern cities. 16 illustrations and 


a map. $5.00 
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By JAMES BAIKIE 
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In the trite pleasantry of this farewell there lurks un- 
suspected wisdom. Even one’s travel funds can prove 
on occasions quite as inefficacious as “wooden money”— 
thonever when one carries American Express Travelers 
Cheques, for they are safe and spendable the world over. 

Each year thousands of travel-wise travelers find that 
these blue Cheques, quite the opposite of “wooden 
money,” seem possessed of personality. To carry them 
is like having a person of world-wide renown for one’s 
traveling companion, for behind them stands the great 
American Express organization. 

Reaching into almost every country where travelers 
go, American Express representatives are always ready 
to be of service. Uniformed men are at the docks and 
stations to help with baggage, passports, and hotels... 
and to perform in one hundred and one other ways 
to make the trip more enjoyable. 

Thus, in addition to safeguarding your money, Ameri- 
can Express Travelers Cheques automatically entitle you 
to valuable personal service in foreign lands. They are is- 
sued in convenient denominations of $10, $20, $50, and 
$100 and cost 75c for each $100. Sold by 22,000 banks and 
at American Express and Railway Express Agency offices. 
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and spendability 


ERICAN 
EXPRESS 
Uravelers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, 
cruises and tours planned and booked to 
any part of the world by the Ameri- 
can Express Travel Department 
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The Glamorous Mystery of Angkor 


(Continued from page 15) 


colonnade. Outside the outer walls 
the night noises of the jungle shut 
in like a thick curtain of sound. The 
tiny candles of the Buddhist monas- 
tery sheltered in the lee of the wall 
flicker like more fireflies. All at 
once their weird chanting breaks out 
—a deep, burring, throaty chant 
which rises and falls in such mono- 
tone that it seems but another note 
from nature—far off it zooms and 
mourns up and down a bass octave 
like a vocal rendition of despair. 
Gecko lizards along the stones utter 
their calls of horrible lugubriousness 
tapering off to a muttered sigh.... 
Presently the moon climbs high 
enough to flood into these wells of 
loneliness its own liquid light—and 
now we see that this is the proper 
illumination. for Angkor Vat. <A 
dead planet shining upon a dead 
temple. No romance in such moon- 
light. Sheer, warning, awesome 
solemnity. ... 

Away up there near the top of the 
central spire where once was the 
holy-of-holies gleams the taper 
which the mad old man lights—the 
harmless grass-crowned native who 
imagines himself a King. He has 
been prowling about for hours mur- 
muring gently to himself or perform- 
ing grave ceremonies in front of 
wrecked idols. That spark is all 
the homage a once masterful re- 
ligion now can command; a mad- 
man’s monologues for worship. Yet 
that one spark is life-in-death, hope 
amid ruins, the soul of the Vat. 

The outer wall of the Vat is about 
two and a half miles long—a city 
site in itself. But go on down the 
roadway leading past its entrance 
and in a few furlongs you are at 
the west gateway of a city indeed. 
Angkor Thom, where dwelt for cen- 
turies before the Vat was started the 
people who constructed all these 
palaces, monuments, lakes and tem- 
ples roundabout. It has its moat 
too, yet holding water, and the length 
of the moat surrounding the 
twenty-feet-high wall is—over four 
miles! That gate we approach is a 
beautiful thing, riven and weathered 
though it is by a thousand years. 
There is a picture of it in these 
pages. The causeway approaches to 
it were each flanked on either side 
by a long row of stone figures bear- 
ing a huge snake a hundred feet 
long. Each of the city’s four gates 
passes under a tower like this one 
surmounted by the four faces of 
Siva. Colossal faces. A magnificent 
gateway, elaborately ornamented, 
one on each side the city wall. At 
only two have the restorers been 
able to reconstruct from the ruins 
anything like the snake-bearing pro- 
cession which once guarded them. 

Inside all but a few acres of the 
vast city is but lush jungle. The 
million who lived here have vanish- 
ed without other trace than those 
royal and religious structures which 


have been too late wrenched from 
the greediness of tropic vegetation. 
Where Angkor Vat is hardly tum- 
bled at all, Angkor Thom and its 
edifices are all but annihilated. We 
have been ravished by the beauty of 
the Vat, what shall we have left to 
say about the Bayon Temple cen- 
tering the capital’s two-right- 
angled avenues that quarter the city? 
Exactly at the ancient Thom’s heart, 
Bayon is the noblest building of 
them all. Antedating the Vat by 
perhaps two whole centuries, now in 
utterly tragic ruin, this religious pile 
dates the middle period of Khmer 
art. It is less classic, far more dar- 
ing, more awe-inspiring than its 
vaster successor, and it is as richly 
endowed with carving and bas-relief. 
Strong as its strength was, in both 
beauty and construction, Bayon has 
obeyed the law of the jungle which 
is mightier than the law of India. 
Its towers and terraces, portals and 
stairways, have been torn and tor- 
tured into a million cracks and a 
myriad collapses. Fifty times four 
giant visages of the deity in Siva’s 
form smile and grimace and scowl 
in impotent rage. There was great- 
ness here once expressed in stone, 
there is greatness yet, and majesty. 
Great was the God of the Khmers; 
but greater is the God of Chloro- 
phyl; the leaves of the Scripture 
wither before the green leaves of 
Nature. And so it is with royalty’s 
abodes near-by (no kings ever lived 
in splendor surpassing these!) whose 
mounting stairways, broad terraces 
infinitely decorated, and lavish gar- 
dens, are yet discernible. Royalty’s 
swords are rust, but the blades of 
the trees they felled have risen 
against them. 

Thread your way along the miles 
of paths and roadways winding 
through Angkor Thom. Here a 
huge stone Buddha sits in the deep 
shade of forest giants, there a 
nameless wall encloses a nameless 
shrine. It is all mystery. At least 
fourteen other structures of great 
size attempt rivalry to the Bayon; 
wide lakes, canals, vast temples split 
asunder, idols carried high aloft in 
the fecund enfolding of a tree. 
Many spots we may visit, others are 
barred by the wilderness; every- 
where revealing that here was a 
cross-section of history whose pillar 
has for us no pedestal and no capi- 
tol. Every stone, tumbled or stand- 
ing, in this great empire of the 
Khmers—each block of which came 
from quarries thirty miles distant !— 
tells of riches, refinement, labor, ap- 
preciation, now lost forever. Truly 
the Eastern World flowered here, 
and the Western is yet hardly aware 
that it has been surpassed. : 
Perhaps only the sphinx-like seven- 
headed Nagas which creep into every 
feature of their art can answer the 
threefold riddle: Whence? Whither? 
Why? 
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nm the dugway were as steep as 
wenty-five percent, and it seemed at 
‘imes as though one was climbing 
straight up the sides of a house. 
arts of the dugway were held in 
place by a dry stone wall on the 
lower side, and in wet weather no 
ye was authorized to travel the 
road. At times, however, when 
necessity demanded, the road was 
traveled when wet. 

“The old ferryboat at Lee Ferry 
consisted of a flat-bottomed boat of 
ancient vintage, propelled by the 
force of the current, but necessitat- 
ing considerable pushing and pulling 
to effect a landing. This ferryboat 
in all probability would have lived 
its allotted threescore years and ten 
and now be reposing peacefully in 
some museum instead of on the 
bottom of the river, if the construc- 
tion of the new bridge had not 
thrown extra burdens upon the 
already decrepit ship. 

“The boys used the ferry to trans- 
port cars and supplies across the 
river, realizing the danger, up to 
within three hours of the time it 
actually sank, drowning three men. 
The body of one of these was found 
six weeks after the sinking of the 
boat; the others were not found. 


“After the ferryboat sank, trans- 
porting cars across the river was 
out of the question, but supplies and 
materials were still transported to 
the other side. It then became 
necessary to send cars around by 
Needles, California, Las Vegas, 
Nevada, and St. George, Utah—a 
distance of 800 miles in order to 
cover a distance of 800 feet. 


“After the loss of the ferryboat 
the department placed an outboard 
motor on a sixteen-foot rowboat in 
order to transport supplies and ma- 
terial for use on the north side. 
This did not lessen but increased 
the danger of crossing the river, for 
I have seen the boat loaded until it 
was invisible. This would not 
necessarily have been dangerous on 
a lake or in still water, but strange 
as it may seem, the Colorado at this 
point was at times nearly choked 
with large blocks of floating ice. 
During the summer and fall freshets 
the same was true of driftwood, 
sometimes large trees, partly sub- 
merged and incapable of being seen 
on the surface—a dangerous men- 
ace when one is depending on an 
outboard motor. 

“As to the construction of the 
bridge itself, after all the materials 
had been transported to the site of 
construction, it was an engineering 
task to appall the most hardy. There 
were two vertical walls of rock on 
each side of the river, five hundred 
feet or more from the top to the 
water’s edge, upon which footings 
or foundations had to be made, one 
for each end of the bridge. 

Men were suspended by ropes over 
these vertical cliffs, five hundred 
feet above the water, to start the 
excavations, drilling and loading the 
holes with powder lowered to them. 
After these excavations were shaped 
out and started, rope ladders were 
used, and climbing a rope ladder is 
no joy ride. On completion of the 


Bridging the Grand Canyon of Arizona 


(Continued from page 32) 


excavations huge concrete pedestals 
had to be constructed at the bottom, 
the material for the pedestals being 
lowered into the excavations.” 


There was a total of 2,087,043 
pounds of structural steel to put in 
place. From the south bank eight 
hundred thousand pounds of this 
was literally built out into space for 
a distance of three hundred and 
eight feet, with no support save a 
tie-back to the bank. From the end 
of this southern extension an aerial 
cableway was rigged to the north 
bank for the transfer of the steel to 
be used on that side. Then another 
three hundred and eight feet of 
steel lacework was built out to meet 
the other, five hundred feet above 
the middle of the gorge. 

Steelwork was finished two months 
later and the laying of a _ con- 
crete floor completed the bridge. 
Save for the three men drowned in 
the upset of the ferry, only one life 
was lost in all of these hazardous 
two years of bridgework. This was 
that of a riveter who slipped from 
the steel over the middle of the 
river, missed the safety nets spread 
below against just such an emer- 
gency, and struck the water with such 
impact that (in the language of one 
of his mates) his body “was spread 
out just like a pancake.” The re- 
mains were never recovered. 

The dedication of the Grand Can- 
yon Bridge, which was solemnized 
in June of this year, brought to- 
gether what was probably the larg- 
est gathering of people ever to 
assemble on this continent in so iso- 
lated a place. In spite of the fact 
that a hundred miles of road on 
either side of the river was little 
better than desert tracks, two thou- 
sand automobiles, carrying in excess 
of ten thousand men, women and 
children, made the pilgrimage. 
Notable among these were the Goy- 
ernors of four of the Southwestern 
States and many Mormon pioneers 
who had trekked to Arizona in cov- 
ered wagons by the Lee Ferry route 
over fifty years before. 

From the standpoint of the tourist 
—and especially of the automobilist 
—the signficance of the completion 
of the Grand Canyon Bridge lies in 
the fact that it makes possible a con- 
venient and direct highway between 
the south side of the Grand Canyon, 
the Navajo, Hopi and _ Painted 
Desert country and the Cliff Dweller 
regions of Arizona, with the North 
Rim, Zion and Bryce National Parks 
and the rest of Utah. The designa- 
tion of this new north and south 
route as U. S. Highway Number 
89 means that there will be an im- 
proved, and ultimately a paved, road 
from Nogales, Tucson and Phoenix 
to Salt Lake and the Yellowstone. 
Where one formerly had to visit the 
south rim of the Grand Canyon and 
the Painted Desert in one season’s 
vacation, the North Rim and Zion 
and Bryce in another, and the Yel- 
lowstone in a third, it will soon be 
practicable to include all three scenic 
areas in a one-month tour. 
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Compared to the giant animals of prehistoric time men were mere 


This is the skeleton of a Brontosaurus being mounted at 


the American Museum of Natural History. 


Further than this, the branching ant- 
lers of the deer and the round-curv- 
ing horns of the mountain sheep are 
clearly defined. It has been sug- 
gested that the animal which I have 
just called “deer” may have been 
the prehistoric and long-extinct elk, 
which once roamed the Southwest. 
In the Colorado river, or one of 
its tributaries, in Utah, has been 
found a clear and large carving of 
a woolly rhinoceros, an animal which 
has been known for some years, but 


which never before has been estab- 
lished as existing in the Americas. 
The Utah carving proves not only 
that it did so exist, but that man 
saw it. Quite probably it was the 
most powerful and most terrible of 
all the prehistoric monsters that 
ever roamed this globe, and that 
man was familiar with the woolly 
rhinoceros also helps to shove back 
still further the date at which hu- 
man beings appeared here. 


The Parliament of the Vikings 
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plicity and Fragonard beauty, are 
delightful. As your eyes follow their 
scurrying feet, you forget the archi- 
tecture of their towns is not in- 
teresting. 

Reykjavik is typical of the Ice- 
landic town. Reykjaholt is smaller, 
but here was the residence of the 
national hero, Snorri Sturlson. Here 
he was treacherously murdered in 
1241. Today you can see his bath 
built of split stones. The story is 
told that Snorri and his friends used 
to sit in this bath, supplied with de- 
lightfully warm water by one of Ice- 
land’s innumerable hot springs, and 
discuss the topics of the day: the 
sessions of the Althing at Thing- 
vellir, history, the sagas. A minia- 
ture Roman Bath Club in Iceland! 

Perhaps Snorri rode or walked 
with his friends a short way from 
the town to see the freak of na- 
ture, the Arhver. This is a tall 
rock with three boiling springs 
bubbling from its top. Yet the bot- 
tom of the rock rests in the waters 
of an icy-cold river. 

In the coves made by the fjords 
are many little fishing villages nes- 
tled against the mountains. Hafnarf- 
jordur is one of these villages. Here, 
besides the plain little houses with 
their. joyous gardens and blooming 
windows, you will see their fish fac- 
tories. In the sheds of the factories 
you will find ruddy-cheeked women 


in wooden shoes and_ rubberized 
aprons scrubbing salt cod. How 
their hands fly through the cold 


waters. And how the fish are flip- 
ped from vat to table. All this that 
people in sunny Spain and other far 
away countries may relish their cod 
cakes. 

Outside these factories, tons of 
fish, split and salted, are laid in the 
sun, dried, then taken in tow for a 
scrubbing, sacked and__ shipped. 
Throughout the long winter nights 
fishermen bring in their catch, and 
throughout the long summer days 
the women pack fish for export. 

Reykjavik, Reykjaholt, Hafnarf- 
jodrud—these towns represent as- 
pects of modern life in this sub- 
Arctic island. 


Iceland is not a hospitable land. 
It is a land of frost and fire where 
boiling springs, geysers and_ vol- 
canoes exist along with glaciers and 
snow-capped peaks. These boiling 
springs indicate the turbulent inner 
heat of the island. The volcanoes 
show what Iceland’s origin must 
have been. Long dreary winters 
alternate with the endless days of 
summer sun. It took courage to 
conquer this gray, rock-ridden soil 
sloping into tall, bleak mountains, 
yet the Vikings succeeded. And 
they did more than that. They led 
our world by many centuries in rep- 
resentative government. 
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revel in the Inn itself. A vast treasure house of interest and 
beauty. One of the world’s really great hostelries. The service 
is incomparable. 


GROVE PARK INN 
Finest Resort Hotel in the World 


SUNSET MOUNTAIN ASHEVILLE, N.€. 


The Malbourne |Hotel Lafayette 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 16th Street, at Eye, N.W. 
A modern splendidly equipped fire- WASHINGTON, D. C. 
proof hotel. One block north oh nite. sore er kia 
—all rooms wi ath—Fireproof. 
Extremely moderate rates to motorists. 
Comfortable rooms and excellent food. | Special Room Rates to Motorists. 


Favorite stopping-place between Rich- Garage $1.00 
mond and Pinehurst. Write for free City Guide and Booklet 


—a different land to every traveler 


A jewel of many facets, is Spain... 
and each traveler finds there new de- 
lights, new riches for himself alone. It 
is a fascinating land of contrasts and 
surprises .. . unlike any thing you may 
have imagined . . . where life moves 
serenely yet vibrates with color. There 
are rugged contrasts of plains and hills 
. . . of gay fiestas and solemn cere- 
monies . . . of medieval walled towns 
and the modern life of cafes and shops 
and colonnades. Everywhere there are 
good, hotels and 
Make Spain 


the gateway to the continent on your 


often luxurious, 
modern travel facilities. 


European trip! 


Spanish Tourist 
Information @ffice 


We shall be 
pleased to give 
you information 
about Spain and 
Spanish travel 

. to help you 
get the fullest 
enjoyment out 
of your trip 
abroad. This is 
done without cost or obli- 
gation. We render service 
only; we have nothing to 
sell. Spanish Tourist In- 
formation Office, 695 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


You can sail di- 
rect to Spain on 
the new and 
luxurious Span- 
ish Royal Mail 
Liners, over the 
smooth southern 
route. Booklets 
and_ bookings 
from any travel 
bureau, or Spanish Royal 
Mail Line, 24 State St., New 
York; 80 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton; 230 Post St., San "Fran 
cisco; 423 West Fifth St., 
Los Angeles. 


pain 
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WORLD 


A marvel of planning. Brings 
in 6 great epochs... Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, India, China, 
Japan. 2 life-time events... 
Christmas in the Holy Land, 
New Year's Eve in Cairo. Tim- 
ing to follow June around the 
world. Concentration on high 
spots...15 days India-Ceylon, 
16 days China, 10 days Japan. 
Alluring odd corners... Java, 
Siam, Formosa. Your ship is 
the far-famed Empress of Aus- 
tralia, the ship of luxurious 
roominess, 21,850 gross tons. 
From New York, Dec. 2, 137 
days. As low as $2000. 


Mediterranean 


Two Mediterranean Cruises 
next winter. .such is the de- 
mand for the Canadian Pacific 
way. Choice of 2 great Em- 
presses...Empress of Scotland, 
25,000 gross tons, spreading 
ease; Empress of France, 18,350 
grosstons, yacht-likesmartness. 
Choice of 2 sailing dates, Feb.3 
and Feb. 13. Both from New 
York...73 days. All the usual 
Mediterranean ports; also 
Venice, Majorca, Dubrovnik, 
Corfu, Sicily, Beirut. As low 
as $900. 

Information and booklets... 
if you have a good travel-agent, 
ask him. Also, any Canadian 
Pacific office: New York, 344 
Madison Ave...Chicago, 71 E. 
Jackson Blvd...Montreal, 201 
St. James St., West...and 30 
other cities in U.S. and Canada. 


Canadian 
Pacific 


By the Water-Holes of Northern Kenya 


(Continued from page 20) 


The ostrich cock, conspicuous at 
close range, fades into invisibility 
a hundred yards away. The females 
are blessed in the greatest degree 
with protective coloring, and at a 
few yards resemble clumps of dead 
or dying scrub. This may account 
for their greater numbers. In a 
flock of fifty birds I counted forty- 
two females, and in a flock of four- 
teen there were twelve. This is at 
least a wise balance in nature’s pro- 
vision for the perpetuation of the 
species. 

I do not believe the hyena is ever 
in any danger; for surely no self- 
respecting animal, even though starv- 
ing would attack this loathsome crea- 
ture. He is seemingly a part of the 
rough thorn scrub he infests. The 
jackal is a swift brown shadow, ven- 
turing into the open only at twilight 
of nightfall. The fennec foxes re- 
semble flashes of grayish golden 
light as they chase from sunlight to 
shadow, or efface themselves in the 
tall grass. Monkeys are a part of 
the gray tree trunks and the golden 
morning sunlight. 


And as I follow these animals of 
the veldt or scrub or open forest day 
by day not wanting to follow too 
closely, lest I disturb or frighten 
them, I find fear written in the 
movements, the demeanor, even in 
the faces of all these wild children 
of God’s creation. 


Every one, from the largest to the 
tiniest, from the strongest to the im- 
possibly fragile, is possessed with 
but one all-absorbing motive—the re- 
flex of self-protection. Constituted 
as we are, it is enough to grieve the 
heart of a human being to witness 
this furtive feeding, the wild spas- 
modic gaze over the landscape, the 
elevation of head, the quickening of 
breath, the quivering of ear and nos- 
tril, the swift dash to doubtful 
safety. The enemy is abroad some- 
where; and this little beast of the 
field is all vibrant nerve and tense 
brain, that his life, brief at the best, 
be prolonged. 


Beyond our sand rivers and water- 
holes are the rolling park-land plains, 
dotted here and there with acacias 
of smaller size and with many low 
growing bushes, shrubs and grasses. 
Further is the denser scrub. The 
low bushes grow thickly; the higher 
scrub, double their height, overtops 
them; and the acacias reach the 
height, if not the circumference, of 
those on the rivers. From a dis- 
tance the entire top of the scrub is 
like a gigantic flat table overspread 
with a green velvet cloth. It is thus 
that the “table top” acacia gets its 
name. Here walking is difficult or 
impossible. Tiny alleys of approach 
may admit one to the scrub, but on 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 
MEDITERRANEAN Sco! s:7s0 


NewS.5S. ‘‘Transylvania’’66 days, Ma- 
deira, Canary Islands, Morocco, Spain, 
Greece, Palestine, Egypt, Italy, ete. 
Hotels, fees, drives, etc., included. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N. ¥ 


every side the branches reach out 
their thorns without vestige of leaf. 
Rope-like creepers trail to and fro 
studded thick with thorns. Each 
bush bears thorns on twig and leaf. 
The acacias are a canopy of long 
white thorn spikes, protecting tender 
green leaves or soft yellow flowers 
from devastation. Only the giraffe 
dares feed upon these tender leaf 
morsels and I wonder at their 
dexterity of feeding. Spiked thorns, 
curved hooks, like fish hooks, plain- 
ly visible, concealed hooks, flowers 
with a calyx of thorns, seed pods 
thorn-protected until the time the 
wind may scatter them afar, are 
some of the marvels of defense. I 
think one of the loveliest flowers I 
have ever seen was in the safest 
place I can imagine. It was a fragile 
campanulate of faintest lavender, 
mounted on a framework of thorns 
set high on a thorny shrub. When I 
first saw it, a tiny lavender butterfly 
of identical shade was poised so im- 
movably upon it that I thought it 
a part of the flower, and it was only 
after some moments that the butter- 
fly slowly rose and disappeared in 
the air. How strange and yet how 
necessary that the insurpassably 
lovely is so inseparably linked to 
the most hostile of nature’s plant 
creation. Here on my sand river 
charming hibiscus blooms profusely. 
Each day promptly at four it opens 
gay petals of yellow and deep ma- 
genta to the fast sinking sun. It is 
easily a challenge to any passerby. 
And yet when I examined its leaves 
and stems, I found them filled with 
so many prickly thorns that either 
animal or man would think twice be- 
fore despoiling. On the veldt the 
other evening I plucked a rather 
conspicuous rose-pink flower. Its 
stem was difficult to break and as 
I raised it to get its odor, I was 
pricked by a complete calyx of in- 
visible protecting thorns. 

Even the graceful waving palms 
that savor of rest and ease and fes- 
tive decoration are strangely dis- 
illusioning on near approach. Each 
leaf segment has its sharp-knife- 
point tip; each stem has its row of 
defensive thorns. 

One day many ages ago this 
strangely beautiful veldt was doubt- 
less vastly different. Other fair 
trees and flowers may have graced 
its broad reaches or its rocky 
kopjes; other animals of larger size, 
but of duller brain and slower foot 
may have fed upon that vegetation; 
but certain it is that only those stub- 
bornly persistent plant forms have 
endured which by some trick of na- 
ture have created their own weapons 
of defense, and only the animals 
who have learned the art of self- 
protection have survived. 


Washington Duke Hotel 


Carolinas Finest 


DURHAM, N. C. 
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TRAVE] 


25% Savings in 
Fine Luggage 


—And still it isn’t full] — 
IT’S A REVELATION ~ 


You can pack this Revelation s 
case for a week, a week-end, o 
month’s trip across the continent. It} 
expands and contracts to fourteen dif. | 
ferent sizes. ‘) 


Other Revelation Suitcases 

from $12.50 to $150. ; 

Also a complete line of modern luggage, 
Wardrobe Trunks .... ne to $350.00 | © 


~ 1% 


Travel Bags ciivecee -00 to 75.00 | 
Suiteases! .cansevenee 10.00 to 100.00 
Bitted) ‘Cases escapees 15.00 to 250.00 


Gladstone Bags ...... 12.50 to 150.00 
Everything the Smart Traveler Needs 


Discounts of 25% allowed 
to Travel Club Members 


CHAS. ‘:) WOLF) 
FINE LUGGAGE 


NEW YORK CITY 


22 Cortlandt St. 50 Broadway | 
17 Dey Street 102 Nassau St. | 


Wt Phone—Cortlandt 1940 


BUREAU 


Central Booking Office for} 
information and reservations | 
on all air lines. 


Planes for Charter Service 


Passenger and commercial 
transportation 


Anytime—anywhere 
WRITE OR CALL 


Flights Interstate, Inc. | 


1 § 5785 


551 Fifth Ave., yurray Hill 15786 


Room 1816 


ASTROLOGY 


Let me send you my little brochure 
“What Astrology Means to You.” It 
free and very illuminating. Horoscopes cash 


CECIL M. HIND 
6013-B 27th Ave., N.E. Seattle, Wash: 


SCANDINAVIA ' 

Direct Passenger Service to re 
COPENHAGEN and HELSINGFORS 

GDYNIA and STOCKHOLM 4 

Connecting to All Ports in the Baltio ~ 

‘AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 

Ideal Accommodations. Outside Rooms. One Clas 

LOWEST RATES 
MOORE & McCORMACK CO., Ine, 
5 Broadway, N. Y. C. Bowling Green 


MeOBER 1929 


Pompeian Swimming Pool on 
S. S. City of Honoluly 


you sail to 


AWATI 


N? sense of hurry or 
rush... but smooth, 
swift progress in luxur- 
ious comfort as you sail 
‘in the friendly atmos- 
| phere of a LASSCO lin- 
| er direct from Los An- 
) geles to... 


| Hawaii! Indolent, be- 
| guiling, dreaming un- 
) der tropical skies! Palm 
) fringed shores... haunt- 
| ing native melodies... 
flying surf-boards...the 
racing thrill of outrig- 
ger canoes! Alluring, 
magical Hawaii! 


You can have golf, ten- 
nis, polo... in an exotic 
South Sea setting. You 
can include the 3-day 
wonder trip to Hilo and 
Kilauea voleano. Ex- 
plore the great lava 
tubes, wander through 
delightful forests of 
giant tree fern and oth- 
er wonders of Hawaii 
National Park. 


One way fare from $90. 
All-Inclusive-Cost Tours 
-..3 to 5 weeks...includ- 
ing visit to Kilauea vol- 
cano... as low as $281. 


20 DAY SPECIALLY SER- 
VICED TOURS on the lux- 
ury cruiser ‘‘City of Hono- 
lulu”’ sailing Oct. 19, Novy. 
16 and Dec. 14. All travel 
details handled by a LASS- 
CO representative. Cost 
as low as $326, including 
all necessary ship and 
shore expense. 


To enjoy the finest of ocean 
travel accommodations and 
personal service, book pas- 
sage the “LASSCO luxury 
way” over the delightful 
Southern Route. 


For booklet and full information 
apply any authorized agent, or — 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO. 


130 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 

321 Fifth Avenue . New York 

140 S. Dearborn . . Chicago 

985 Market St. San Francisco 

-13 E. Broadway . San Diego 
95-1 


Rural Highways to the Black Sea 


(Continued from page 27) 


coat, tight-fitting bodice. Signatures 
attached to a treaty by men who in 
some cases have never even seen the 
countries they juggle with: and those 
hearts must beat for atiother land; or 
cherish smouldering anger deep with- 
in, until the next war. 


Never was there such a chauffeur 
as Pavel. Slightly pink with em- 
bavrassment he entered into conver- 
sation with all and sundry under my 
directions. 

“Take my photograph?” said an 
astonished girl in Varna’s market 
place. “But why?” 

“The gracious lady admires your 
dress,” said Pavel, versed in women’s 
ways. 

“This!” replied she, scornfully. “At 
home I have one that 1s a dress. It was 
woven by my great-grandmother.” 

Owing to Mustapha Kemal there 
is no longer a national costume to be 
seen in Constantinople; it is only here 
and there, where once the Turks were 
overlords, that one can get an idea of 


The Empire 


what the crowds by the Bosporus 
looked like in the past. At Varna by 
pressing a button I commemorated a 
dress that one day will be as defunct 
as the Dodo: a long, lean Turk 
swathed in cummerbund and turban, 
holding by his arm a round little 
daughter, wearing printed cotton 
trouserines. 

That evening I went down to the 
deserted beach by the Black Sea and 
lying on the sand watched mysterious 
promontories come to life as the moon 
caressed them. 

As I lay there a very tiny breeze 
whispered through the air, and I said 
to it: 


“Reason has moons, but moons not 
hers 

Lie mirrored in the sea, 

Confounding her philosophers, 

But oh, delighting me.” 


After which I went up to the Casino, 
and ate the largest lobster that I 
could find. 


of Darkness 


(Continued from page 39) 


cally, by an ineluctable necessity; 
one instinctively realizes how ex- 
actly the resistance of the materials 
must have been calculated. A little 
farther north or south and the clay 
would be too much mixed with sand 
to allow of this easy spring, termi- 
nating in the circular opening that 
alone gives light on the inside of the 
hut, in the manner of Agrippa’s 
‘Pantheon. On the outside a num- 
ber of regular flutings give life and 
accent to these geometrical forms 
and afford a foothold by which the 
summit of the hut (often twenty 
to twenty-five feet high) can be 
reached; they enabled it to be built 
without the aid of scaffolding; this 
hut is made by hand like a vase; it 
is the work, not of a mason, but of 
a potter. Its color is the very color 
of the earth—a pinkish-grey clay, 
like the clay of which the walls of 
old Biskra are made. Bird’s drop- 
pings often whiten the top part of 
the flutings and unexpectedly show 
up their relief. 


“Tnside the hut the coolness of the 
air seems delicious, when one comes 
in from the scorching outside. Above 
the door, like some huge keyhole, 
is a kind of columbarium shelf, 
where vases and household objects 
are arranged. The walls are smooth, 
polished, varnished. Opposite the 
entrance is a kind of high drum 
made of earth, very prettily deco- 
rated with geometrical patterns in 
relief, painted white, red and black. 
These drums are the rice bins. Their 
earthen lids are luted with clay, and 
are so smooth that they resemble 
the skin of a drum. Fishing tackle, 
cords and tools hang from pegs; 
sometimes to a sheaf of assagais 
or a shield of plaited rush. Here 
in the dim twilight of an Etruscan 
tomb, the family spend the hottest 
hours of the day; at night the cattle 
come in to join them—oxen, goats, 
and hens; each animal has its own 
allotted corner, and everything is in 
its proper place; everything is clean, 


exact, ordered. There is no com- 
munication with the outside as soon 
as the door is shut. 

“In front of some of these huts 
there is a floor of smooth beaten 
earth, where the Massas water their 
millet, which has got to sprout and 
ferment for the preparation of their 
‘pipi’ (a kind of beer). And this 
floor too, like everything else be- 
longing to the Massas, is accurately 
laid out and perfectly shaped. 

“The race of the Massas is one 
of the finest in Central Africa. The 
natives of this country have none 
of the hideous skin-diseases which 
almost all of the natives in the re- 
gions near the Congo suffer from. 
Not only are the people here robust, 
agile, and slender, but also clean, 
thanks to the proximity of the river, 
in which they bathe several times a 
day. The men as a rule simply wear 
a goatskin, which they let float be- 
hind them and which leaves them 
completely bare in front. Sometimes, 
however, they clothe themselves in 
stuffs which they buy from nomads, 
for they either do not know how to 
weave or else have no textiles. The 
women remain naked no matter what 
their age; for I cannot call the bead 
necklaces they adorn themselves with 
by the name of clothes. There is not 
one of them who has not her lips 
frightfully distended by metal disks. 
The old women have nearly all a 
pipe in their mouths, where the 
plates allow of it—that is to say, at 
the corner of their lips. I must add 
that the wearing of these plates 
causes a continual flow of saliva.” 

Numerous curious pages of this 
sort may be found in “Travels in 
the Congo.” The book has a vast 
scope. It is interesting not only for 
what André Gide describes but also 
for the illuminating comments on 
what he sees. Few books in recent 
years give a more absorbing account 
of a long trip through that great 
empire of darkness which is equa- 
torial Africa. 
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Retclved by the 
Cunard Line...that 


winter is entirely 
too long... 


Ten Cunard West Indies Cruises 
: cleverly planned, romantically 
scheduled ... 9, 12, 16, 18 or 26 


days of golden marrow-warming 


sun just when harassed northern 
America needs it... Nerves built 
.. Big 
executives cannot always leave 
their desks for the Riviera but they 
can barge down to play golf in the 


up and tension let down. 


exhilarating pink magic of Nassau 
. . » People who may cast a specula- 
tive eye at their pocket-books 
can exchange a cantankerous win- 
ter fortnight for a whole sea of 
paint-splashed islands with Havana, 
Paris-wise, thrown in... More 
economical than staying at home- 
And the unbeatable holiday at- 
mosphere of crack Cunard liners 
... their relaxing comfort... their 
space... sports facilities . . . smart 
club atmosphere ... these are the 
best possible reasons for delight- 
fully nipping winter in the bud. 


VARIED ITINERARIES INCLUDING 
San 


Port-au-Prince, St. Pierre, Fort de France, 
Barbados, Trinidad, La Guayra, Curacao, 


Colon, Kingston, Havana, Nassau, Bermuda. 


Juan, Santiago, Santo Domingo, 


Sailing Date Duration | Mini- 
from Steamer of mum 
New York Voyage | Rates 
Dec. 3, 1929 | s.s. Franconia} 16 days | $200 
Dec. 18, ‘4 | s.s. Carinthia} 16 days 200 
Dec. 21, “4 | ses. Franconia| 16 days 200 
Dec. 26, “4 | s.s» Caronia 8 days 175 
Dec. 27, ‘4 |s.seCarmania] 9 days 175 
Jan. 6, 1930 | s.s. Carinthia | 16 days 200 
Jan. 16, “ | s.s. Caledonia| 26 days 275 
Feb. 15, “ |s.s. Caledonia] 26 days 275 
Mar. 15, “| s.s. Caledonia| 18 days 200 
Apr. 12, “ | s.s. Samaria 12 days 150 


See Your Local Agent 


CUNARD - ANCHOR 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 
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VER stop to 
think that 
Auto Collision 


Insurance does 
not cost much 
if you buy it 
wisely? 


Collision Insurance 


pays for accidental 


damage done your 
car by collision or 
upset. If you buy 


this form of insur- 


ance wisely—that is, 
with a provision in 
the policy that you, 
yourself, will meet 
the first $50 or $100 
of the repair bill 
—you will find that 
the premiums are ex- 


ceedingly reasonable. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Have your agent see: 


about Auto Collision Insurance 


TRAVELING BETWEEN (COVERS 


New Baedekers 


HERE are very few travelers 

who do not owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the erudite and scrupulously 
accurate Karl Baedeker of Leipzig. 
Since the war his house has gradu- 
ally been reissuing and revising his 
invaluable guides. The following 
volumes which have been brought 
completely up-to-date with new maps 
and town plans have been issued in 
1928 and during the first part of 
1929: Switzerland, together with 
Chamonix and the Italian Lakes; 
Italy from the Alps to Naples; 
Egypt; Austria, together with Buda- 
pest, Prague, Carlsbad and Marien- 
bad; Southern Germany including 
Baden, the Black Forest, Wurttem- 
berg and Bavaria. In America the 
Baedekers are handled by Charles 
Scribner and Son. In addition to 
the new volumes they also carry 
most of the earlier volumes, many 
of which still remain the most val- 
uable guidebooks that can be se- 
cured. 


Norman Douglas New Book 


EDITERRANEAN travelers 

who know the Greek anthol- 
ogy will enjoy Norman Douglas’ 
Birds and Beasts of the Greek An- 
thology (Cape and Smith). In this 
volume the erudite and gifted author 
of “Old Calabria” and “South Wind” 
discusses the wild birds and beasts, 
reptiles and mammals which are 
mentioned in the Greek anthology. 
Those who are familiar with Mr. 
Douglas’ work do not need to be 
told that Mr. Douglas’ erudition is 


always winged with wit, humor and 
a charm that is peculiarly his own. 


Big Game Hunting 


yas unusually interesting book on 
big game hunting and the wild 
animals of India has recently been 
written by Brigadier General R. G. 
Burton—Sport and Wild Life in the 
Deccan (Lippincott). The author 
has seen nearly forty years of serv- 
ice in India and he possesses an un- 
usually rich knowledge of thé habits 
of the wild animals of that coun- 
try and an abundance of exciting 
anecdotes dealing with his experi- 
ences as a hunter. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs 
and drawings. 

Another new yolume on big game 
hunting is J. Morewood Dowsett’s 
Big Game and Big Life (Dutton). 
This book carries a foreword by R. 
B. Cunningham Graham. He calls 
Dowsett one of the rare survivors of 
the old race of hunters who lived for 
years in the wilderness upon the 
game they shot. Dowsett’s book 
covers adventures in all parts of 
the world. “An interesting book, my 
masters, writ by a super-caveman, 
doublé, as say her quondam allies 
and present debtors, with an Eng- 
lish gentleman, of an _ observant 
mind.” Thus Cunningham Graham 
and his word is worth taking. 

A third volume on big game hunt- 
ing is Mary Hastings Bradley’s 
Trailing the Tiger (Appleton). This 
book deals with tiger hunting on 
the Malay Peninsula, in Sumatra and 
in the highlands of Indo-China. 


Modernizing Pizarro’s Capital 


(Continued from page 24) 


ours. During Lima’s 
garwa, a fine mist, 
chills the city. 


winter, the 
hardly a drizzle, 


Many people now reside perma- 
nently in Lima’s suburbs, instead of 
spending in them only the summer. 
Miraflores holds its vogue and is much 
liked by foreigners. It is here in 
Miraflores and at the Country Club 
that the new type of Spanish Ameri- 
can girl is often seen: girls of old 
families and of the new-rich, attrac- 
tive and intelligent, who drive their 
own cars, play tennis and without be- 
ing “modern” or conservative, retain 
what is best and natural in each. 


Barranco, nearer Lima than Mira- 
flores and Chorrillos, is comfortable, 
democratic and a trifle smug. Mag- 
dalena, with ancient olive trees planted 
by the Spaniards, is peaceful and 
somnolent. La Punta, adjoining Cal- 
lao, commands a fine view of Lima 
and the Andes behind it, as well as 
the full sweep of the ocean and San 
Lorenzo Island. Though still in 
vogue, La Punta is too obvious, too 
new-rich and artificial. Ancon, des- 
pite its aridity, is delightful for the 


freshness of its air and smooth gleam- 
ing beach, 


The hydroplanes of the Peruvian 


TRAVE 


32 BOOKS 


see: FOR THE 
Traveler 


Are You Travel-Minded? 


If you are traveling in 1930 thet 
Start your plans now. Be travel-wise 
travel first between the covers of th 
best, the newest TRAVEL books. 
there is a travel book we have it. 
pay the postage on all orders. 


Travelers Book Show 


(The only book shop Specializing 
in Travel books.) 4 


New York 


7 


11 Broadway 


—$625. 


PAYS ALL EXPENSES 


on the 


IDEAL CRUISE 
to 4 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Wonderful 62-day cruise to Funchal, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Athens, Constantinople, 
land and Egypt. Every necessary 
pense included. No extras, 
pean extensions visiting the Pass: 
Play small additional cost. WRI. 
today tor descriptive booklet M. 


EGYPT-PALESTINE. 


WINTER - SPRING 
SUMMER 


Send for Booklet 


TEMPLEGIO TOURS 


MCORPORATED 


447-E PARK SQUARE BLDG. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


army have their base at Ancon and], g 


the airplanes at Las Palmas, while 
headquarters of the private company 
are located at Marranga. The planes 
of the latter are constantly carrying 
Lima’s most active men of affairs 
over 3,000 kilometers of cis-Andean 
and trans-Andean space. One line is 
to Tumbes in the north, near the 
Ecuadorean frontier, a second extends 
eastward across the entire mountain- 
ous republic to Iquitos in the Amazon 
basin, and the third carries passengers 
to Mollendo, the port below Lima, 
from which they may continue by rail 
for Arequipa, Cuzco and Puno. The 
development of such a country as 
Peru, whose interior presents such 
tremendous difficulties to the construc- 
tion and maintenance of roads, will 
be greatly accelerated by aviation. 
This is one of the principal factors 
which are bringing Peru and its capi- 
tal into the modern world. Lima is 
the first South American city to be 
mapped by the process of aerial pho- 
tography. 
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